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CALENDAR FOR 1933-34 

1933 

t. 13 Wednesday First Semester opens. Registration completed. 

Sept. 14 Thursday tasea begin 8:00 a, ra. 

Sept. 16 Saturday eptfon to faculty and student* 

Sept. 27 Wednesday Last day for changes in re. >n. 

Nov. 30 Thursday Thanksgiving Day. 

15 Friday Christmas vacation begins 12:00 noon. 



Jan. 



3 Wednesday 



Jan. 24 Wednesday 

Jan. 27 Saturd 
Jan. 29 Monday 



Jan. 


30 Tuesday 


Feb. 


13 


Tuesday 


Feb. 


22 


Thursday 


March 23 


Friday 


April 


4 


Wednesday 


May 


U 


Friday 


May 


19 


Saturday 


May 


30 


Wednesday 


June 


7 


Saturday 


June 


3 


Sunday 


June 


4 


Monday 


June 


5 


Tuesday 



Christmas vacation ends. 

Classes resume 8:00 a. m. 

Final examination 

First Semester closes 4:00 p. m. 

Registration for second semester completed, 
4:00 p.m. 

Second semester opens. Classes begin 8:00 a.m. 

Last day for changes in registration. 

Washington's Birthday. 

Spring vacation begins 12:00 noon. 

Spring vacation ends. Classes resume 8:00 a.m. 

Founders Day. 

Annual May Fete. 

Final examinations begin. 

Class Day. 

Commencement Service. 

Reception and exhibits. 

Alumnae Association Picnic 

Eighty-first Annual Commencement. 
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BOARD OF TRUSTEES 

Officers 
J. Spencer Djckerson, President. 
Floyd C. Wilcox, Secretary. 
Samuel James Campbell, Treasurer. 
Nathaniel Miles, Assistant Treasurer. 

Members 

Class of 1933 

Wiluam E. Goodman, Chicago John F. Moulds, Chicago 

Norris L. Tibbetts, Chicago J, D. Elliff. Columbia, Missouri 

Theodore G. Soares, Pasadena, California 

Class of 1934 

S. C. Campbell, Mount Carroll Hugo von Oven, Bdoit, Wisconsin 

Samuel James Campbell, Mount Carroll 

Jessie Miles Campbell, Mount Carroll 

Mrs. Edwin Ewart Aubrey, Chicago 

Class of 1935 

J, Spencer Dickerson. Chicago J. H. Miles, Mount Carroll 

Robert Maynard Hutchins, Chicago 

Nathaniel Miles, Mount Carroll 
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OFFICERS OF INSTRUCTION 

Floyd Cleveland Wilcox, A.M., President. 

A.B., Kalamaioo Collie, 1910; U D-. Union Theological Seminary. 1011; A.M., 
1 .urban College, (oli.mbui University, 19*1 ; D.D., Kslamnsoo Collar*, 1932; 
Graduate Student. Stanford University, I&1M0; Cubberley Fellow in School 
Administration, Stanford University, 1929*30; Principal, Ntngpo Academy. Nina- do, 
China. lOU-Sfl; Profaasor of Kducatlon, Shanghai College, Shanghai. China, 1920- 
Ij.i.n .-f ih« Faculty, Rhanghai College, 1927-2H ; France* Shlmer College. 
ZH ; Dean of the Faculty. Shanghai College, 1927-28; Pranta Shimer Junior College, 
1910 . 

William Parker McKee, A.M., B.D., President Emeritus, 1930 . 

ANGEUNE BBTH Ho5TETter, Ph.B., Dean of Women. 

Ph.JL, University of Chicago, 1907; Graduate student, ibid., 1909-10; Study in 
Pari*. Summer. 1911 ; Graduate student* University of Chicago, Summer. 1919, and 
1929: Greek Division, Kuronean Summer School. Hun-su of University Travel. 
192S : l*e*ve of absence. 1926-26, for Kuropean travel; Certiflcat d*a**Jduite from 
the Sor bonne. Pari*, for four month** graduate work In Latin language and Liter- 
ature. 1926; Study, Columbia University, Summer, 1931; [natrBctoe. Central Col- 
lege, Pclla. Iowa. 190K-09; Instructor, France* Shlmer School, 1903-04, 1991-00, 
1910*11; Instructor in Krmrh, Annie W rich t Seminary, Tocoina, Washington, 1911- 
14; Instructor In French and German. Christian College. Columbia, Missouri, 1916- 
16; Instructor in Latin, France* Shlmer School, 1914-17, 191*-26, 1926-10; Acting 
Dean. 1930-31 ; Dean of Women. 1931 . 

Elizabeth Schuster, Principal in Piano. 

I'i.'ino, Harmony and Composition, C. L. Caper. ; Organ, S. B. Whitney, lioston, 
1893*96; Piano, private pupil of Berth ; Organ. Grunkke. F i'iano. 

JoaefTy, N-* York. Summer, 11>00 ; Private atudio, Crand Rapid*. Mich.. lfc»9-1906: 
Meredith College, Raleigh, N. C, Professor of Piano, Instructor of Harmony *n4 
Analysis, 1900-09; Carleton College, NnrthhVJd, Minn., Director, School of Musk. 
Profe*sor Piano. Organ, and Harmony, 1909-12: Shorter College. Romp, Ga., He*d 
of Organ Depart mint. I'rofeaaor of Piano, Instructor In Harmony and Analysis, 
1912-16; France* Shimer Junior College, 1916 . 

Mary Orhnda Pollard, A.M., English. 

A.B.. Middlebury Col ' : A.M.. Ibid.. 1900; Instructor High School, Mtddle- 

bury, Vt, 1897-1901 ; High School, Sherburo. Minn., 1902-04 ; Township High 
School. Eranston. ILL, 1905-10; Head Resident, PI Beta Phi Settlement School, 
Gatlinburg, Tenn., 1913-16; Graduate student, University of Nevada. 1901; Grad- 
uate student. University of Chlcairo, Summer* of 1904, 1908, 1909, 1925, 1926; 
Travel in England and Scotland, Summer, 1931; France* Shlmer Junior College, 
1916-20, 1921 . 

Mabel Louise Peters, M.S., Biological Science. 

Principal of High School, Petersburg. Mich.. 1916-18; A.B.. Michigan State Normal 
College, 1921 ; Assistant In Department of Botany, University of Michigan, 1921-22; 
M.S., University of Michigan, 1922; Summer School. University of Miehiran, 1931; 
France* Shimer Junior College, 1022 . 

Ella Fortna, M.S., Home Economics. 

U.S., University of Nebraska. 1921: M.S.. Iowa Slate College, 1924; H lgn**chooi 
instruction. University Place, Nebraska, 1921*23; Peru State Normal. Summer, 
1921; Nebraska Wesleyan University, Summers of 1922, 1923, 1924 ; Graduate sto- 
dent. University of Chicago, Summer, 1926; Frances Shimer Junior College, 1924—. 

Edna Thoreen, A.M., French. 

A,B., Lombard College, 1911; A.M., University of Illinois, 1914; MeCill Unlverolt* 
Summer. 192S : In-titute of French Education, Prnn SUto College. Summer, 1926. 
UnWerslty of Wisconsin, Summer* of 1910. 1919. 1921 ; HI*h-*cbool teach^g: 
Boone, JoW. on. year; Gelesburg. nine and one-half yeer*: Oak Mtji year. 
European Travel. Summee. 1924; Student at Cour. **&.E?C$l!Zl fell 
Bologne-sur-Mer. France. Summer, 1927 ; France* Shiaier Junior College, 1926 . 
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Ruby Baxter. A.M., Mathematics. 

A*Bm Illinois Woman's College, 1919; A.M., University of Illinois. 1927; Gradual* 
work. University of Chicago. Summer, 1923; Study, Columbia University, Summer 
1931: Instructor in Mathematu-n. Danville liiith School, 1920-23 ; Jacksonville High 
School, 1923-26 ; France* Shimer Junior College, 192?—^, 

Laura M. Flynn, M.S., Physical Science. 

It.S., Iowa State College. 1923; M.S., Iowa State College, 1927: Graduate work in 
Physical Science* and Home Economic*. Ibid., 1927*28; Instructor in Chemlnlry, 
Waterloo HIjch School, 2923-25: Assistant in Chemistry, lowm State College, 192%. 
28: France* Shlmer Junior College, 1929-31 : Graduate study, 1931-32, Iowa State 
Coltcse. France* Shlmer Junior Collcice, 1 932— — . 

Mildred L. Jaynes, A.B., Physical Education. 

A.B., Carleton College. 1924; Summer School, University of Minnesota, 1927; 
Study, Pavley-Oukrainsky Russian Ballet School, lumraw, 1982; Instructor iu 
Physical Education, Grand Rapid*. Minnesota, 1925-29: France* Shimer Junior 
College. 192 B . 

Ruth Skellie. A.B., Secretary to the President. 

A.B., Roekford College. 1928 : Graduate work, University of Chicago, 1929 ; Frances 
Shiraer Junior College, 1929 * 

Helen V. Terry, A.M., Spanish, Assistant in French. 

A.B., Ohio State University, 1919; A.M-. Ibid,. 1922: Summer course*. 1922. Centro 
de Estudior, Madrid University : Summer course, 1923, Lrlsnd Stanford Univer- 
sity: Foreiim Travel, 1920; Central America, 1922: Europe, 1925; Spain and France 
(6 roos.); Instructor in Spanish, Ohio State University. 1920-25: University of 
ntana, 1925*28; University of Washington, one semester, 1929; Frances Shlmer 
Junior College. 1930 . 

Margaret I. Conway. A.M., Economics, Sociology, Stenography, 

A.B.. University of Wisconsin, 1922; Collegiate Business Institute, 1923-24: A.M.. 
University of Minnesota, 1930; Study, University of Minnesota, Summer, 1931-32: 
Frances Sbimer Junior College, 1930 , 

Estelle CoziNB, A.M., Speech, Dramatic Art. 

B.Mus,. Albion College, 1919: A.B.. Albion College, 1920: A.M., University of 
Michigan, 1922; Albion. Michigan, high school, 1921; Tarkio College, Missouri. 
1923-25; Professional Theatre. Provineetown Theatre, Neighborhood Playhouse. 
Theatre Guild, New York City. 1925: Bradley Polytechnic Institute. 1025-28: Yale 
University. School of Drama, 1923-30; France* Shimcr Junior College, 1930 , 

Dorothy Nevius, AJM., Latin. 

A.B., Northwestern University, 1924 : Fellow in Classics, Northwestern University, 
1924-25; M.A.. Northwestern University, 1925; Study. University of Chicago, sum- 
mer. 1925: Study, American Academy at Rome, summer, 1932; Instructor In Latin, 
Northwestern University, 1925-29; France* Shlmer Junior College, 1930—. 

Elizabeth Anne Moeller, A.M., Graphic *\rts. 

A.H., University of Iowa. 1923: A.M.. ibid.. 1931; Assistant in Art, Experimental 
hoola of University of Iowa. 1928-31; Research In Art Education for Iowa Child 
Welfare Station, 1929-31 ; Frances Shimer Junior College, 1931 . 



Justine Van Gundy, A.M., English. 



A.B., Monmouth College, 1923; A.M.. University of Illinois. 1924; European travel. 
Summer,-, 1921. 1930 . Instructor in English, University of Illinois, 1924-31; France* 
Shlmer Junior College. 1931 . 
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Eldon R, Burki^, A. M., History, 




Lois E. ENGUiMAN, B.S. in L.S., Librarian. 

A II,. MillikMD UnWeralty. 1922 : Unhraralty of Colorado, summer, 1921; US. la 
u^| W ToV!r? A R 7*7* Univ^r.Jtr. 10ai ; Instructor. Bouth ftrad Junior High 
<*j| t 1826-26; Instructor, hlkhart, Indians, 1926-30: Librarian, Akron Jfiirh 
School Akron. Ohio. 1931-32: Franca* fitalmer Junior Sofj*»i. ?932-— 

Adabeth Lull, B.S.M., Violin, Orchestra. 

II .H.M.. Obtrltn CooMTTStory of Mimic, 1929: study. North was Urn University 
School of Music, 1930: Director of Music, Plummrr High School, Id* ho, 1929-30- 
France* Shtfner Junior Col teg*, 1932 , 

Marjorie Schobel, B.M. t Voice. 

11. ML, 1930, Amariran Conservatory of Muaic; Study, Cincinnati Conservatory of 
Music, 1922; Study. Chicago Musical College. 1024; St-jily, American Conservatory 
of Muaic, 192H-30 ; Study. FonUinehleau. France, summers. 1931 and 1932; PrivaU 
*r.d Profess lima I work, 11*241-25 : JnatnjrUir of Voice, Ksn«*« SUU CoMe**, 1 926-2 * ; 
Professional work, 1029-30; Instructor of Voice. University of Wisconsin, 1910-11 , 
Instructor of Voice. France* Shlmer Junior College. 1932— 
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HISTORY 

This institution is not an experiment; it is now educating the fourth 
generation of young women. It was opened on May 11, 1855, by two 
young women from New York State. Frances Ann Wood and Cinder- 
Gregory, the latter of whom withdrew from the work in 1870. For a 
period of forty-three years the institution was known as Mount Carroll 
tinary and was administered by its founder, Mrs. Prance* Wood 
Shinier. By her wish in 1896 it was transferred to a self -perpetuating 
Board of Trustees of fifteen members, representing the University of 
Chicago, the alumnae of the Seminary, and the citizens of Mount Carroll. 
From that date until 1931 the institution was known as *T1 jces 

Shimer School." At the latter date the trustees authorised the use of the 
name, Frances Shimer Junior College and Preparatory School, as a con- 
sequence of a reorganization by which the four-year junior college became 
the chief organisation unit 

The College is not maintained for profit. All its resources are held 
in trust and all earnings are used to maintain and improve its work. 

The hundreds of graduates and students of Mount Carroll Seminary 
arc included as graduates and students of the College, and this large con- 
Stituency, with traditions of culture and Christian service of over seventy- 
five years, furnishes a constant source of support. 

The institution was one of the first to undertake junior college work. 
The initial junior college class was graduated in 1909 and for some years 
the enrollment in the college has over-shadowed that in the academy. 

Convinced that another step in advance was necessary, the Board of 
Trustees in 1931 authorized a reorganization in the form of a foupycar 
junior college, beginning with the eleventh high school year and continu- 
ing through the sophomore college year. The plan was based on the con- 
viction that a new alignment in the educational structure was necessary in 
order to complete with the greatest efficiency the training of the general 
education period. A new alignment between high school and college was 
sought that could be psychologically justified. The four- year junior college 
is believed to be the institution where the problems relating to the co- 
ordination of high school and college can be taken up without prejudice 
and solved. 

Since the retirement of the founder two incumbents have been ap- 
pointed to the office of president. In 1897 Reverend William Parker 
McKee was called from the pastorate of the Olivet Baptist Church, Min- 
neapolis, to be president. During his long administration all of the present 
very complete plant was built and the equipment acquired. He retired as 
president emeritus in 1930 after an uninterrupted service of thirty-three 
years. 

Floyd Cleveland Wilcox became president in 1930. 

[13] 
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AIM 

The purpose of the School is to train its students for life rather than 
for any particular college or vocation. It seeks to develop strong minds in 
strong bodies, to give a background of knowledge, to create tastes and 
standards of value, to instill principles of conduct that are worthy and 
Christian and to inspire, through instruction and training, ideals thai 
democratic and altruistic, to the end that its students may realize ti 
obligation to make some individual contribution to the common welt.m- 
Through its environment and all its activities the purpose of the school 
is to stimulate an interest in the worth-while things of lite- in health, in 
work, in play, in religion, and in the love of beauty in nature and in art. 

Its concrete educational aim may be stated to be the integration of 
the mental, emotional, and physical life of its students. Intellectual alert- 
ness and physical vitality must be balanced by such emotional poise and 
stability as will provide a well-rounded personality. Neither great minds 
alone nor strong bodies, but vital, wholesome persons as well, arc clearly 
held as aims. 

The means to these ends are the various courses of study provided 
to supply knowledge, to develop skills, and to create and strengthen nght 
attitudes; also the well organized and stimulating campus lite in which 
both faculty and students play the major part. 



LOCATION 

Mount Carroll, a town of 2.000 people, situated in northwestern 
Illinois, ten miles from the Mississippi River, is attractively located among 
picturesque hills. The neighborhood is justly celebrated for its beauty and 
healthfulness. The canyons formed by the erosion of the Waukarusa 
River are the scene of many picnics and outings and the objective ot many 
hikes and camping expeditions. Mount Carroll is the county seat of 
Carroll County, and is exclusively a place of residence. The absence ot 
mines, factories, or great industrial enterprises makes the community an 
ideal one for an educational institution of this type. 

Mount Carroll is on the Omaha Division of the Chicago, Milwaukee, 
St Paul &> Pacific Railway, one hundred and twenty-eight miles west ot 
Chicago. It is accessible, also, by automobile over state highways Nos. 27 
and 40, by which excellent connections over paved roads are made with 
the Lincoln Highway and other great thoroughfares. Paved highways 
lead to urban centers in five different directions. 

[14] 



EQUIPMENT 

Frances Shimer Junior College has the advantage of eighty year* 
of history, experience, and traditions; yet iu equipment is entirely 
modern, having been rebuilt and enlarged since 1905. The plant consists 
of twelve buildings, solidly constructed of brick and stone, heated by 
• in from a centra] plant, lighted by electricity, and furnished with 
modem conveniences. The architecture is colonial. Each building was 
I ,md equipped for the purpose it serves in the educational program 
of the institution. Adequate fire protection is secured by standpipes with 
hose connections on each floor and by fire escapes on every building where 
students reside. 

DEARBORN HALL 

(1903) 

This building for Instrumental and Vocal Music is named for Mrs. 
Isabel Dearborn Hazaen, formerly head of the Department of Music for 
over twenty years. It contains large, attractively furnished teaching 
studios and eighteen well-lighted and ventilated practice rooms. 

HATHAWAY HALL 

(1905) 

Hathaway Hall was named for Mrs. Mary L. Hathaway Corbett, of 
the Class of 1869, a sister of Mrs. Hattie N. LcPelley, a former Trustee 
of the School, who gave liberally toward the erection and furnishing of 
the building. The three floors contain rooms for fortyfive people, baths, 
and a common social room furnished by the Mount Carroll Seminary and 
Frances Shimcr School Association of Chicago. 

WEST HALL 
(1906) 

West Hall is a well-equipped home for fifty people. On the ground 
floor is a large, homelike common room, with fireplace, that is a favorite 
gathering place for all students. The art studios are on the upper floor. 

METCALF HALL 
(1907) 

Metcalf Hall contains offices of administration, post office, bank, 
school bookstore, cloakrooms, class rooms, and auditorium. The audi- 
torium is equipped with stage, curtain, and other facilities for school 
plays. The walls arc adorned with pictures presented by various classes 
and individuals illustrating different periods of art and architecture, and 
including, among others, a plaster cast of a part of the fnese of the 
Parthenon, large photographs of the Roman Forum, the Parthenon, the 
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Cathedral of Florence, Michelangelo's "Jeremiah/* the Cathedral of 
Amiens, Rembrandt's "Syndics," Durer's "Saints Mark and Paul," and 
St. Peter's Church. 

The building is named u\ honor of Mrs. Sarah Metcalf, a lifelong 
friend of the School, whose son, the late Dr. Henry S. Metcalf, was long 
president of the Board of Trustees. The School is indebted to the late 
Andrew Carnegie for a gift of $10,000 toward the erection of this 
building, 

COLLEGE HALL 

(1909) 

College Hall provides an attractive home for college students, and 
social rooms for the use of the entire student body. The first floor con- 
tains a drawingTOom 40 x 32 feet, a broad, spacious reception hall, a 
parlor, a dining-room, and a service kitchen, 

POWER PLANT AND LAUNDRY 

(1911) 

In the steam plant, from which all buildings are heated, are installed 
two tubular boilers of 1T0 and 225 horsepower. These boilers are served 
by Jones' underfeed stokers. The plant maintains an even pressure of 
steam in the radiators in rooms and halls throughout the institution. 

The laundry, which is also in the building, is equipped with modern 
laundry machinery* 

THE INFIRMARY 
(1913) 

This building affords excellent equipment for the care of students in 
case of illness. The building contains a nurse's business office, two com- 
pletely equipped, well-lighted and ventilated wards with a capacity of ten 
beds, bathrooms, two private rooms, and a kitchenette, A registered, 
trained nurse is in constant residence. 



SCIENCE HALL 

(1914) 

Science Hall provides excellent facilities for the work in science. The 
first floor contains large, thoroughly equipped, modern laboratories for 
the work tn Domestic Science. On the second floor are the Physics, 
Chemistry, and Biology laboratories, with all necessary modern appli- 
ances, and a commodious, well-appointed room for Mathematics. 
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WILLIAM PARKER McKEE HALL 
(1922) 

William Parker McKlv Hill, built by funds contributed by I 

IJipiut Board of Education, of red pressed brick with stone trimmings, is 

four stories high. The ground floor contains the central dining-room. 

The other floors have a parlor for the use of students, a suite of rooms 

for the Dean of Women, a kitchenette, .implc bathrooms, and rooms for 

nfty-six students and teachers. This building furnishes a home for College 

t-irls, and a dining-room for the entire School. This building is named 

William Parker McKee in honor of the completion of twenty-five 

is of service as President. A portrait of the President, by Ralph 

rkson, contributed by trustees and former students, hangs in the 

dining-room. 

CAMPBELL LIBRARY 

Campbell Memorial Library was erected during the year 1925 by 
funds furnished in part by Mr. George D. Campbell and Mr S. J Camp- 
bell of the Board of Trustees, and by Miss Jessie Campbell, - . I M 
School is also indebted to the late Senator William McKintcy for a gift 
of $5 000 for this building. It is named in honor of Mr. and Mrs. Robert 
Campbell, long friends of the institution. It is a two-story-and-basement 
building of the Colonial style of architecture, solidly constructed of bnck, 
concrete and steel. 

The benefit of much expert advice was enjoyed in planning the 
arrangement and equipment of the building, designed by the late C. A. 
Eckstrom, Chicago, and every care was taken to make it adequate for the 
purpose. It is finished in red oak ->th rubber t.le floors insuring the 
desired quiet. The equipment was furnished by the Library Bureau. Th. 
basement contains shelves for storage The reading-room occupy the 
entire first floor. The present library of more than 7 000 volumes, bes do 
many bound magazines and useful bulletins, is well catalogued and m 
charge of a trained librarian. The l.brary is also supplied with many- 
leading magazines and periodicals. The southwest comer of the rooms* 
reserved for the Hazzen Memorial Collection. This gift of over 1.000 
vdfumes was made by the late Mrs. Isabel Dearborn Hazzen from 
UbrarTof h"r husband, the late Henry Wilmarth Hazzen long ; archer 
m th?School. The Hazzen Endowment provides for *e de^lopm en of 
the collection. Another valuable addition of books «^ d ™*£Z 
was the collection given by Mrs. Winona Branch Sawye , 71 V Lincoln 
Nebraska The upper floor of the library is occupied by the Dickcrson 
An Sllery One room in this building is devoted to the collection gath- 
ered by the Frances Shimer Historical Commission. 
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GENERAL INFORMATION 

RELIGIOUS LIFE 

As in other aspects of student life, the aim is to provide the atmos- 
phere of a home in which religion will its true function and 
afford opportunity for the expression of altruistic motives. The close 
relationship of student and teacher provid ir,tblc oversight of con' 
duct and permits frequent confl regarding behavior difficulties, 

Courses in Biblical history and teaching! are provided in the curricu 
lum. Attendance at some service of worship on Sunday in Mount Carroll 
is required, Sunday School classes, organized especially for Frances Shiracr 
students, arc maintained in the churches. The Y.W.C.A, affords oppor- 
tunity for the expression of religious idealism and serves as a cohc 
force among girls of different classes and ages. 

HEALTH 

Conditions on the campus have been designed to safeguard the health 
of students* Only students in good health arc received; young won 
who need the constant care of a physician are not desired. A physician's 
certificate of general good health is required of all applicants for admis- 
sion. All students have physical examinations on entrance; records of 
weight, posture, etc., are kept; and the work in Physical Education is 
planned for each one on the basis of these records, AH cases of illness arc 
cared for in the Infirmary. The resident nurse cares for minor ailments, 
and in addition carries on an educational program in the maintenance of 
good health. In cases of serious illness the student employs a special 
nurse and a physician. 

The food is wholesome and abundant. Parents and friends will assist 
in preserving the good health of the pupils if they will not send food or 
confectionery. 

SOCIAL LIFE 

The educational process recognized by the School is organised on the 
idea that the whole life of the student is a unit. Under these circum- 
stances the extra-curricular activities become second only in important 
the program of the curriculum. Social education is part of college train- 
ing. The activities of the various student organisations not only supply 
adequate diversion but give valuable training in social co-operation and in 
worthy use of leisure. The social atmosphere of the School is whole- 
mely democratic. Every girl is expected to use and develop for the gen- 
al benefit whatever social gifts she may possess. Appropriate draa, a 
pleasing manner, poise, graciousness, entertaining conversation abihty to 
appear at case before an audience, arc as much a part of the benool ideal 
are scholastic attainments. With the assistance of class counselors the 
students give class parties, lunches, dances, bazaars, teas, lawn fetes, con- 
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certs and plays; they plan menus, arrange decorations, di 
andstaae properties. Occasionally they write their own plays. A Bru 
wickPantattope with many valoahle records aids in the cultivation of an 
appreciation oi the best in mu m The i «* •' motion P"*"" mild 

arc used for entertainment and instruction. 

The location of the School is exceptionally favorable for the culm, 
tion of interest in out-of-door life and sports. Golf, tennis, hockey, bas- 
ket-ball captain-ball, skiing, coasting cross-country walks, tiding, and 
picnicking are a part of the daily life, contributing to appetite and sound 
sleep, and laying the foundations for physical health and mental pi 

CU1DANCE 

While guidance is often provided because of the e* the 

group it is provided in Frances Shimer because the roup ,s small, fc 
student has the right to succeed. If conditions interfering with success 
can be corrected by skilled attention and devotion it is the full duty of 
the institution to provide such means. 

A full-time counselor and director of Stud* ilways present to 

insure success by the removal of whatever obstruction is the cause of the 
difficulty. Success cannot always be assured but where wrong methods of 
study, wrong ways of getting along with people, wrong attitudes and 
wrong ideals interfere with the student's best achievement, much can be 
done by patient persistence and by the loyal co-operation of the student 
and her parents. 

THE DICKERSON ART GALLERY 

The functions of the Gallery are twofold: it is planned and main- 
tained as a means of creating, stimulating, and training a love ol the 
bcautjful in life and nature, and of facilitating the study of art and a 
knowledge of its history and methods. In developing the collection the 
policy is to select works of art which possess charm, beauty, and human 
interest. It includes oils and water colors, sculptures (both in bronze and 
in plaster), etchings, ceramics, textiles, and other examples of art that 
have determined aesthetic character. 

The collection includes canvases by the distinguished American land- 
scape painter, William Wcndt; the noted portrait painter, Ralph Clark- 
son; Rudolph Ingcrlc; the late Walter Sargent; Edgar Forkner; EM.. 
Hennings, and a water-color by Albert Wore i group of choice 

etchings representing the old and modern type of that art; a cast of Her 

Son" Vented b y Miss NelUc Walkcr - the scul P tor - and a «** ot 
Lorado Tafts statue of Lincoln, The Lawyer. There have been added to 
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the Gallery recently a plaster head of a Child, by Leonard Crunelle, and 
an etching Interior Chapel of the University of CI 

• He Crunelle. 
In addition to the permanent collection, which U install the 

md floor of Campbell Library, there arc on from tune to 

time loan collections to the end that interest in the beautiful may be 
aroused, and taste* so cultivated and refined that they will < ftx and 

enrich all of life. 

Exhibit! during the last two years have been i contemporary 

American painters loaned by the College Art As* a gift of 

professor John Shaplcy of the University of Ch another from the 

Iowa Art Guild, a group of outstanding Iowa artists; an exhibit 
paintings and commercial designs of Mr. Frederick I. Good of Chicago; 
paintings of Florence Furst of Ft drawings and painting! fr 

the special children's classes at the Boston Museum School; and a Foreign 
and Amei- t Exhibit. The last two wei ilated by the 

American Federation of Arts, Washington, D. C. 

The growth and usefulness of the art collection depend upon the 

rest and co-operation of students and friends. By the help of gifts of 
money and of works of high artistic merit the collection may become of 
increasing service to student* and to the community. 

CULTURAL RESOURCES 

A definite program of recitals, lectures and conferences is maintained 
throughout the year. Artists, lecturers, and men and women successful in 
various professions visit the campus frequently during the year. Formal 
presentations on the platform of Metcalf Hall or on the stage of the 
gymnasium and informal round-table discussions in the Lounge of West 
Hall bring to the students the experience of men and women whose 
achievements have won wide recognition, A partial list of such events 
for the season of 1932-33 is given below: 

The jitney Flayers, Arms and the Man by Shaw and A Trip to 
Scarborough, by Sheridan. 

Prof. John Shapley, University of Chicago, American Landscape. 

Professor Chancellor Jenks, Evanston, Illustrated lecture, Java, 

Tony Sarg Marionettes, Sinbdd the Sailor and Merry Go- Round. 

Mrs. E. Halderman Julius, Women in Modern Russia. 

Dr. Joseph C, Murky, Northwestern University. 

Jay Fisher, Chicago, Dance Recital. 
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Reverend Fr. Quirky, Savanna, Tapestries. 
Tomford Harris, Pianist. 

Etna Mygdal, University of Wisconsin, Dance Rectal. 
Fred and Paula Good, Artists, Chicago, Exhibition. 
Josephine Nicoll, Freeport, Reading, Autumn Crocus. 
Whitney Trio. Chicago, Recital. 

Joseph Wood Krutch, New York City, Today and Tomatrou 
the American Theatre. 
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STUDENT ORGANIZATIONS 

Believing that direction may be given in the worthy use of leisure 
and that students should be given an opportunity to effect social contacts 
roups voluntarily organised to pursue common interests* club life is 
cmraged. Membership, though not compulsory, 15 strongly urged 

YOUNG WOMEN'S CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION 

This organization maintains a weekly discussion 'meeting, encourages 
social life among the pupils, sends delegates to r, .students' gather 

ings, takes charge of Sunday evening tally, and seeks in 

various ways to stimulate religious interest among the pupils and interest 
philanthropic work in the world. 

FRANCES SHIMER PUBLISHING ASSOCIATION 

Frances Shimcr Record is a student pubMcati ucd four times a 

year. Its purpose is to give students experience in expressing themselves 
tly, clearly, and pi iy in writing, and to afford opportunity for 

the publication of worth-while pieces of work in prose and poetry that 
may be produced. The management is in the hands of students, faculty 
advisors being appointed to counsel the officers in the task of editing and 
managing the publication. 

ATHLETIC ASSOCIATION 

The purpose is to arouse greater interest in physical education, stress- 
ing the enjoyment of sports and athletics, and the devebpn, sports- 
manship. The Athletic Association works in close co-operation with the 
Physical Education Department. It sponsors the Inter-class hockey game 
on Thanksgiving Day; the hockey spread; a class basket -Kill tournament; 
the basket-ball banquet; a bob ride; five- and ten-mile hikes; the May 
fete; golf and tennis tournaments, and swimming meets. 

ART CLUB 

The Art Club is organized to co-operate with the Commission of 
the Dickerson Art Gallery in the procuring and arranging of exhibits and 
in stimulating among students interest in the aims and activities of the 
Gallery. In the monthly meetings of the Club attention is directed by 
programs and informal talks to contemporary art. The Club members 
kre occasionally invited to the homes of art collectors or the studios of 
professional artists. Journeys to art centers within a one hundred and 
fifty mile radius are made annually. The Art Club takes direct responsi- 
bility for teas and coffees given at current art exhibits and for visiting 
artists. Valuable social training as well as artistic is thereby received. 
The Club is open to students of Art History, Graphic Arts, and a 
limited number of students interested, but not enro led in art courses. 
The Club pin is a small symbolical gold palette with brushes. 
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DRAMATIC CLUB 

The Green Curtain Ds is an organization open to all 

students. Try-outs are held early in the fall under the sup n of the 

dramatic director. The Club gives two major productions during the 
year. Its members appear in the casts for the Christmas and Easter 
tivals as well. There is a general monthly business meeting followed by a 
program. The Club in association witli the classes in Art History sponsors 
a special trip to Chicago to visit the cheat 1 art centers. The Club 

seeks to promote appreciation of the best in drama, and to offer an outlet 
for e ion in the creative arts of the theatre. 

THE BOOK CLUB 

The Book Club is an organization of girts especially interested in the 
study and enjoyment of the best in the contemporary literature, novel, 
poetry, drama, and essay. The group meets informally before the fire on 
Sunday afternoons to engage in conversation about recent books and 
authors. Free exchange of opinion iged, supplemented by dis- 

cussion of a leader and excerpts from periodical reviews. 

INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS CLUB 

The Club seeks to gain appreciative understanding of the grounds of 
difference between the customs, opinions, achievements, and aspirations of 
foreign peoples and Americans. Russia and India have been discussed in 

previous year.-. 

LATIN CLUB 

The Latin Club is organized under the name Fori Sociac Sorores. 
Membership is coveted among the members of the Latin Classes and is 
dependent upon scholastic standing. The function of the Club is both 
social and educational. The members meet once a month. 

The program for the year included formal initiation of new mem- 
bers; two programs presented by the members of each Latin Class dealing 
with Roman men, customs, literature; and a Roman Banquet, at which 
the toga'dad guests reclined in true Roman fashion and dined from 
cha: tic Roman dish 

Through the Latin Club the Eta Sigma Phi medal for excellency in 
Latin is presented to eligible candidates. 

DELTA PSI OMEGA 

The National Honorary Dramatic Society, Delta Psi Omega, stn 
to uphold a high standard in both scholastic and dramatic endeavor by 
initiating into its membership only those girls who have done outstanding 
and efficient work in playwriting, acting, or production. The connection 
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w itli other chapters of the national society inspires all dramatic club 
ma ffort, and atidl in the production of a higher type of 

play .it Frances Shimer. 

< HJTDOOR CLUB 

The Outdoor Club is for those girts win n ill kinds of 

ither. In the different seasons the Club alto enjoys skiing, toboggan' 
.nd other out-of-door activities. 

THE POETRY CLUB 

The Poetry Club is >>pcn to a limited number >.'ho en 

reading poetry and wish « e their acquaintance with authors not 

taken Up extensively in the regular class work. Among those considered 
in previous years were Kipling, Benet. the Irish Mo I poets, Mase- 

field. Frost, and Robinson. 

THE SPLASH CLUB 
This Club is open to girls who have a special interest in swimming 
and a desire to improve their ability in this sport. Per! in strokes. 

speed, and endurance as well as the Red Cross Life Saving tests prove 
interesting material for work. 

COLLEGE GLEE CLUB 
The Club is open to all voice students. Other students interested in 
ensemble singing are eligible upon a short examination for sight reading, 
accuracy In p3k and rhythm. It is the purpose of thuorganizauon 
stand for the highest type of ensemble singing and to become an a cap- 

^■ffSfch* meets two periods each week and every member is 
expected to attend regularly, unless excused by the Dean. 

Opportunities are presented in various paths such as choir, club, and 
■chodpSSL Solo voices are given ample opportunity to develop. 

THE CHORISTERS 

Tins organization is composed of a limited and talented group of 

sineers lelected from the Glee Club who do regular choir work and give 

2ESS1 both in this and neighboring towns Several churned 

"S trios, quartettes, and other special arrangement are 

an interesting feature of this organization. organisations 

It « «u I that any aspirants for either of these organisations 

include a aranfc black dress and hat suitable for singing with a group, 

of this type. 
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ARTS AND CRAFTS CLUB 

This Club was organised for girls who like to make things dui 
their Leisure time. Various kinds of handwork are done— cutting jig 
putties, tinting Christmas cards, making valentines or sewing— as each 
one chooses. This Club is rather informal and meets once a month in the 
Home Economics Laboratory. Refreshments are served each time by a 
group of two or three girls who have charge. 

PHI THETA KAPPA 

The Beta Sigma chapter of Phi Theta Kappa, Junior College S< 
lastic Honorary Society, was installed in 1932. Membership in this society 
is limited to the upper ten per cent of the student body of the Up 
Division, providing the average grade is not lower than B. The members 
have made many plans for the future work of the society. 
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THE JUNIOR COLLEGE 

In the reorganization of the American school system there is a ten- 
dency to redistribute the work of the high school and the college, and 

• UmA* in fW rwrinf! nf jravmdarv edueaiirm rln» firwi tu/ri vearn nf mile 



^turner juniui wut^ ui^aiu^vj iw »"h ;w 
since 1909 has graduated successive classes. 

For students who wish to avoid the mass segregation and consequent 
inattention to individual needs that characterize our universities the well- 
organized junior college of high academic standing offers an excellent 
preparation for the mure specialized work of the upper years of the uni- 
versity and the graduate school. The successful transition from the rela- 
tively sheltered and directed life of the high school period to the mora 
strenuous self-directed life of advanced university work i& more nearly 
assured by attendance at a junior college where attention is directed both 
to high educational standards in harmony with university requirements 
and to training in the acquisition and expression of those individual and 
social controls that ensure adequate stability of character. 

The many opportunities for exploring and testing one's abilities and 
interests within the field of the curriculum as well as by means of the 
social and cultural resources available make the junior college an 
excelled institution for those who wish to conclude their formal education 
with the expiration of the junior college years. 

In a junior college the instructors do not teach their students merely 
as prospective graduates at the conclusion of four years of work in liberal 
arts nor is the curriculum designed chiefly to facilitate elementary prep- 
aration in studies that become most interesting and useful beyond I 
mnior college years. Rather it is true that student* themselves are of 
immediate concern and that courses of instruction have relatively imme- 
diate objectives or directly promote interests and aptitudes already 
developed. 

ORGANIZATION 

The plan of organisation is based upon the thesis that the needs of 
£*£ should fovern the structure of the program ^^^ 
Jo their work The physical, mental, and emotional charaaenstics ot 
tot* Med in ^eleventh and twelfth W*h ijjjc g»^ 
the Freshman and Sophomore college years are *o ^™^"T 
pose* of efficient organization and administration these four yean ar. 
Srated imo one group, the first year being designated Freshman the 
SffStPi^L Adnunistrat,veiy, the integration >s now complete 
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and parallel changes in the curriculum ar made as rapidly as the 

requirements of univi permit, Consequently, th 

school years and the first two college years arc administered as i 
f^h in oom on and procedure and to exti 

uid acti 1 it 
Since the middle p*mu of th< am is identical with 

high school graduation, pan '" tttiafy standard 

t four-year colleges and univcrsiti< 
The organization of r >* liberal 

held to he something more than the enp 

rocnts of univa seem to imply. Consequently, the rich lil 
fields of the fn are placed level equal to that of tl 

DQOiereadil; theunivei ' > mini; 

spent in study in d allowed for graduation and no i 

in the nature of special I- >und them. All w 

and the expression of fang re likewise with 

Open to all qualified students. 

The ninth and tenth hi^h school years are organised into th 
aratory School, .1 descrtp which is to 1 nd in ai 

f thia » Chid mention is the lurula- 

id studies in order that when opportunity in the junior a 
VK ] CS r n in bn udy and activity lull advai 

ma . k t Additional work in music, art and speech may be 

taken dunng this period providing the quality of the scholastic work 
wan ial fees governs admission to these studios in 

the Preparatory School. 

ADMISSION 

Application for ad nude on a special 

which will be furnished upon request. When accompan 
tion fee of ten dollars for n of a room, the application is offia 

recorded. This amount is later credited I 

Entrance examinations arc not required, altto Stain psyche 

logical ai a t it the beginning ot tl r ear 

udeats will be admitted to full junior collegi 
h school !1 ul s xeptabl 

■JiteJ by the North Central A of Coll 

Schools or by other reo^n.:ed standardising a| 

1 to full standing in the junior year ot the Jv: 
nan) upon presentation oi 
its from .r vear high school or eleven units from a senior high 

school accredit tiooed accrediting agendca. A 

any subject represents the equival five class m 8 a wed 

year of appro ly thirty- isafication will be accorded 
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when the certified lift ol credit! is presented A candid 

also must furnish evidence of good moral character and honoral 

missal from the school last attended. 

MARKING 8Y8T1 

The letters A to E art- symbols used to Indicate the degree ol 
i any subject and may b Hows: 

A — Superior C — Average 

B — Above average I > — Bclov. s f e 

I. Failure 

The average on C group constitutes from 40 to 60 per cent of tl.. 
students in each class according to the judgi* tor who is 

/emed in the distribution of grades in classes enrolling ten or more 
(dents by certain elastic maximum and minimum percentage limits 
by the faculty. The letter D represenl passing 

As a rule condition grades are not assigned by the faculty. Where 
special conditions prevail, however, which arc not the result of a student's 
inattention to her studies, incomplete work may be made up with the con' 
sent of the instructor. A student who receives a final exa: . grade 

of E in any subject may request a second examination, the 

rage grade in that subject for the semester is not less than C. Such 
an examination, however, must be taken not later than four weeks after 
the beginning of the next ensuing seme id when taken may 

result in a final semester grade higher than C. 

Supplementing the marking system is the grade point system, which 
serves to set defc indards ol vement in terms of amount and 

quality of work, Grade points are assigned in the following manner: 

A grade of A earns J grade points for each semester hour of credit. 
A grade of B earns 2 grade points for each semester hour of credit. 
A grade of C earns 1 grade point for each semester hour of credit. 
A grade uf D earns grade points for each semester hour of credit. 

Students in the lower division normally carry sixteen hours of work 

r and in the upper division fifteen hours. 
Reports are sent to parents at the end of the first six weeks and al 
ee of the semester. Reports of students r d in the Preparat 

hod are sent to parents also at the end of the second six weeks' period. 
Additional reports will be sent upon request to parents at any time 

REQUIREMENTS FOR GRADUATION 
The diploma of the Junior College will be granted upon the comple- 
tion of one hundred twenty-four (124) semester hours credit in the ft 
ars* course, or of 60 hour, in the upper division. Sixty-four seme 
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HOME ECONOMICS 

The courses offered in this department arc planned for three claaacs 
of students, those who expect to specialise later in Home Economics, those 
who expect to teach, and those who desire some fundamental knowledge 
of household problems. 

Students who register for courses it\ Home Economics should elect 
courts in art which correlate closely. Elections should he made in consul- 
tation with the instructor. 

Candidates for a teaching certificate should plan to register in courses 
that will satisfy state requirements. The requirements in full are stated 
on page 64. Essential courses are as follows: 

Education 41 Introduction lo Teaching. 

Education 43, 44 Practice in Teaching. 
Psychology 41 Elementary Psychology. 

Recommended elective courses in addition to those named below arc ; 
Art 47-48; Organic Chemistry 41; Botany 42; English, sec page 56. 



Suggested Course in Home Economics 
JUNIOR YEAR 



First Semester 



Second Semester 



Courses 



Credits 



Courses 



Credits 



Design 33 ■ • • * Applied Design 54, or Home Plan* 



Chemistry 31 4 

Biology 31 4 

English, see page 56 3 



ning and furnishing 38 J 

Chemistry 32 • • • ,.......• 4 

Biology 32 4 

English, see page 56 « 3 



SENIOR YEAR 



First Semester 

Courses Credits 

Clothing 31 ■ 3 

* Foods 35 4 

Psychology 41 

Physiology 41 



A 



Second Semester 
Courses Credits 

Advanced Clothing 32 ' 

Advanced Foods 36 4 

Education 41 3 

Home Management 42 . 3 



1 i_CoOking. Study of the classes of food and their relation to 
health; preparation of food; meal planning and serving; experimental 
problems illustrating the underlying principles of cookery. 

Two class periods and three two-hour laboratory periods per week, 
first semester. Four credits. 
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12 — Sewing. Study and application of the fundamental processes 
in garment construction; use of sewing machine; elementary study of 
textile 6bers and fabrics with relation to wearing quality. 

Two class periods and three two-hour laboratory periods per wct\ t 
second semester. Pour credits. 

J I— Clothing. Construction of garments; study of textiles as to 

fiber, weave, tests; textile economics, hygiene of clothing; choice and care 

i lothing; budget study. Prerequisite or concurrent, design. 

One class meeting and three two-hour laboratory periods per wec\, 

first semester. Three credits. 

12 — Advanced Clothing. Advanced textile study; application of 
principles of design to costume; study of historic costume in relation to 
modern dress. Prerequisite, Clothing 31 or Sewing 12. 

One class meeting and three two-hour laboratory periods per week, 
second semester. Three credits. 

33 DESIGN. Study of the fundamental principles of design and 

their application to dress, architecture, and other forms of 
A study of line and color; lettering. 

One class meeting and three two-hour laboratory periods per wee\ t 
first semester. Three credits, 

34 Applied Design. Applications of designs to materials, cloth, 

paper leather. Problems in book binding. Hock print,: I and dyed 

work,' basketry and leather tooling. Prerequisite, Home Economics 31 or 
Fine Arts. Alternates with Home Economics 38. 

Three two-hour laboratory periods per wee\ t second semester. 

Three credits. 

3j_FoODS. Composition, selection, commercial processes; foods 
from the chemical and physical standpoint; consumer's responsibility; 
pure food legislation; preparation of food, factors of cookery analysis of 
recipes and standard products. Prerequisite or concurrent. Chemistry 31. 

Two class meetings and two three-hour laboratory periods per week. 
r ° Four credits, 

first semester. 

36— Advanced Foods. Foundations of normal human nutrition; 
nutritive values in relation to cost, cost of food in relation to family 'bud- 
get, food combinations, preparation and serving of meals. Prerequisite. 
Home Economics 3i and Chemistry 32 which may be taken concurrently. 

Two class meetings and two three-hour laboratory periods per week. 
, , ° rour credits. 

second semester. 
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38 — Home Planning and Furnishing. A study of historic types 
of architecture and their influence upon present-day styles; house plans; 
relation of good design in the planning and furnishing of a home con- 
veniently and artistically; study of plumbing, heating and lighting; period 
furniture and furnishings. Prerequisite, Home Economics 33. Alternates 
with Home Economics 34. Not offered in 1933-34. 

One class meeting and three two-hour laboratory periods per wcc\ t 
second semester. Three credits. 

42 — Home Management. A study of household expenditures with 
approximate percentages at different income levels, investments and sav- 
ings, clothing and food for the family, household equipment and its < 
schedule of work, care of the house, and home laundering. If this course 
is to be transferred for credit, it must be preceded by, or be taken parallel 
with. Economics 4 1 . 

Three hours per wee\. second semester. Three credits. 
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GRAPHIC AND PLASTIC ARTS 

The Study of An in the Junior College 

Under the fowyear Junior College organization it is now possible 
to begin professional art .study two years in advance of what heretofore 
has been possible. The courses of study offered in the art department are 
so arranged that the first two years of general art study arc linked with 
the last two years of special study, thus uniting the four years into one 
integrated unit. The break which ordinarily occurs between art in high 
school and art in college or institute is thus eliminated. At the completion 
of the Junior College Art Course the student is equipped with four years 
of systematic art in to plus academic work which any college or 

university will accept. If she discontinues her formal study in art at this 
point, she will have had four uninterrupted years of instruction instead 
of a year or two of disconnected study. Tins foupyear unit serves as a 
happy medium between an academic degree and an art school It is un- 
questionably true that a student with this background will be capable of 
adjusting herself to a more complex environment whether it be that of a 
university, an art school, or a position in commercial design. 

Art Expression in School Activities 
Competitions and contests conducted periodically and annually 
challenge the art students to an awareness of the practical need for art in 
everyday life. Monetary awards and prizes, publication of distinctive 
designs in the numerous Junior College printed programs, bulletins, and 
in The Record are some of the devices employed to give adequate recog- 
nition to outstanding art students. The college Christmas card is selected 
each year from a group competition. The official school seal, program- 
cover designs for musicals and plays, and illustrations for this catalogue 
were designed by the art students as major departmental projects. The art 
students cooperate in the designing of stage sets and backgrounds. Festi- 
vals, bazaars, plays, pageants, concerts, and athletic events inspire students 
to create appropriate and suitable posters, unusual wall decorations and 
screens. A real outlet is thereby given to creative capabilities. 

The Art Club members, consisting of students in classes in Graphic 
Arts and in History of Art, as well as other interested students, give teas 
and coffees in connection with current exhibitions of art shown at the 
Dickerson Art Gallery. Receptions are also given for visiting painters 
sculptors and art lecturers, and preside inspinng personal contacts with 
significant artists of national repute. Several exhibitions of student work 

are ^™^' shimcr Junior College is one of the first institutions of 
its kind to establish an art gallery. The iustory of the gallery and the 
permanent collection are described more fully under the heading of 
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General Information in another section of this catalogue. Students have 
unlimited opportunity to study the permanent works of art both in 
organized class work and informal visits to the gallery. 

Objective* of the Department of An 

The courses in Graphic Arts have been organized with a three-fold object: 

1. To develop in each student the power to express a I ual 
consciousness as a direct result of closely observing and accu- 
rately interpreting the environment. 

2. To afford the student exercise in the pleasing arrangement of 
spaces, lines, forms, and colors, 

J, To promote the understanding and appreciation of the rich 
inheritance in art and contemporary art, 

GENERAL COURSES 

Graphic Arts for Lower Division Students 

Art courses are general during the first two years of the Junior 
College. They include free-hand drawing from nature, life and still-life, 

hanical drawing, perspective, lettering, decorative designing, paint 
modeling, and history of art. Courses 11-12, and 21-22, respectively, 
designed for freshmen and sophomores, are more fully described on 
page 43. 

SPECIAL COURSES 

Graphic Arts for Upper Division Students 
The art courses in the upper division are "special 11 or "depart- 
mental." Students expecting to specialize in art, to enter art schools, or 
to major in art at any of the universities should confer with the instructor 
before planning a course of study in order to secure a proper selection of 
courses. 

CERTIFICATE IN GRAPHIC ARTS 
The following outline of courses suggests the maximum amount of 
work which may be taken in Graphic Arte in the junior and senior years 
of the Junior College. A special certificate in Art is granted to students 
whose work upon completion of the outlined course is of distinctive 
quality and merit. 

Certificate Course in Graphic Arts 

JUNIOR YEAR 
First Semester 



Course* Credits 

Freehand Drawing 3 

Lettering - I 

English Composition ............. 3 

Electives , . , -_jB 

15 



Second Semester 
Courses Credits 

Freehand Drawing 3 

Mechanical Drawing and Perspective I 

English Composition 3 

Elective- 

15 
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SENIOR YEAR 

hRST SBMBtTlft , SkMESTE* 

Cowses Credit* Couuci Credits 

Painting 2 or 3 Painting , . . . 2 or I 

Design 2 Commercial Art . . % 

Modeling 2 Modeling , , .. 2 

History of Art 5 Hiitory of Art 3 

livei * f or 6 Elective! , T or 6 

14 or 16 14 or 16 

COURSES OP INSTRUCTION IN GRAPHIC ARTS 

Lowrm Division op the Junior College 
11' 12— Graphic Arts. In the beginning course the purpose is to 
develop close observation and ease in handling material* through a study 
of masks and casts, interesting arrangements of stilMife objects and the 
posed figure. Mediums are charcoal, pencil, colored crayons, pen and ink. 
There is practice in lettering to i develop skill in drawing single stroke and 
more complex alphabets. Principles of perspective are applied to draw* 
ings. Instruction is given in the correct use of drafting instrument*, with 
rules for dimensioning and applications to working drawings. All draw* 
ing and lettering is done during the regular studio time. History of Art 
lectures on Classic, Medieval and Renaissance Art are given one period 
each week; notebooks and outside readings are required. 

One class meeting and four two-hour studio periods per wee\, both 
semesters. Four credits each semester. 

21-22 — Graphic Arts. The aim of this course is to train the stu- 
dent in the use of colors in still-life and flower studies. Occasional sketches 
are made out 'of 'doors. Emphasis on creative expression during the second 
semester with application of design principles to special spacc'filling prob- 
lems. Study of color theory with experimentation. All problems in color 
study and design are completed during the regular studio rime. History 
of American Art lectures arc given during one single period each week; 
notebooks and readings arc required. 

One class meeting and four two'hour studio periods per wee\ t both 
semesters. Four credits. 

Upper Division of the Junior College 
3 1— Elementary Freehand Drawing. This is a basic course in 
the principles and practice of expression by freehand drawing. Emphasis 
is placed upon proportion, form, value, direction of line and perspective. 
Drawings are made from casts, stilMife objects, heads and torsos. The 
principal mediums arc charcoal and pencil; occasionally sketches are made 
in colored pencils, crayon, pen and ink. The work which consists chiefly 
of studio drawing is supplemented with criticisms, suggestions, and draw- 
ing demonstrations by the instructor. 

Three two-hour studio periods per wce\, £r« semester. Two credits. 
Or three three-hour studio periods. Three credits. 
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32— Elementary Freehand Drawing. A more advanced course 
in drawing with specific regard for directness and facility. Action u 
phasiscd through an occasional study of the posed figure in life drawing 
Prerequisite, Graphic Arts 51. 

Three two-hour studio periods per week, second semester. 

T wo credits 

Or three three-hour studio periods. Three credit!. 

33— Lettering. A ral course in lettering with study and prac- 
tise in' drawing single stroke, Roman, and other f umlamcntal alphabets. 
Applications to posters, quotations, initial letters, and book covers. Note- 
books and outside readings required. 

One two-hour studio period per week, first semester. One credit. 

34— Mechanical Drawing and Perspective. Introductory course 
in the making of simple working drawings. Training in the use of inttru 
rneni instruction of working drawings and the theory of orthographic 
Section Theory and practice of linear perspective. Problems executed 
instruments and applied to pictorial art. Prerequisites, Art 31 and 33. 

One two-hour studio period per week, second semester. One credit. 

-,5.36-M0DEUNC. The aim is to train the student in modeling 
through thTstudy of casta, masks, and from life. Analysis of sculptural 
compositions and methods of casting. 

Three twoW studio periods per «** or ^-Aj-.JjJ. 

37.J8-INTRODUCTION to the Arts. This course is desi igned I for 
those students wishing some experience in art for their personal cultural 
Sopment but not desiring to specialise in Art. t is suggested for ** 
dents of Education, Dramatic Arts. Home Economics and Music. Those 
Sen* intercsted'in special study beyond ^S^S^vSStJSi 
register for separate courses in art. Fundamental practice will be given 
in drawing, lettering, painting, design, and modeling. 

Three two-hour studio periods each week, both semesters. 

1 Two credits each semester. 

♦1-PAnmNO. Arrangements of colorful still-life objects arc studied 
again^ appropriate backgrounds. The purpose of the course .s to devebp 
the sense of color and ability in the technique of handling the various 
mcdK^of paTel, water colors, and oil colors through continuous , prac- 
See ri stCdio. Criticisms and suggestions are given by ^the instructor, 
as well as painting demonstrations. Prerequisites, Graphic Arts 3 1 and-. 
Three two-hour studio periods per weelt. first semester. Two cred£ 
Or three three-hour studio periods 
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42— Painting. A continuation;!] course, the chief object of which 

,, acquire directness of presentation and ft >,i expression. Prob' 

ecution of still-life objects, flowers, the nosed and out' 

j k »or sketching arc accomplished during the studio periods. Criticisms, 

suggestions and painting demonstrations. Prerequisites, Graphic Arts 31, 

32 and 41. 

Three two'hour studio periods per wee\, second semester. 

Two ctedi 

Or three three-hour studio periods. Three credits. 

43 — Decorative Design. A course in theory and practice, covering 
principles of line, mass and color relations. Problems in art 6tructure are 
used to develop balance, harmony and rhythm in the creative power of 
the student. Adaptation of conventionalized natural and abstract patterns 
to practical problems. Emphasis is on the structure and quality of the 
ign rather than on the application to specific materials. Notebook and 
design plates required. Prerequisites, Graphic Arts 31, 32, 33, 34. 

Two twQ'hour studio periods per wcc\> first semester. Two credits. 

44 — -Commercial Art. Drawing, painting, design and composition 
stressing methods of reproduction for artistic commercial purposes. Prob- 
lems in magazine advertisement, book illustration, merchandise displays, 
window and counter display cut-outs, packages and containers, posters, 
etc. Prerequisites, Graphic Arts 31, 32, 33, 34 and 43. 

Two two'hour studio periods per wee\, second semester. 

Two credits. 

47.48 — Introduction to Art History. This course aims primal 
ily to give a survey of the history of art from the earliest times to the 
present day as a foundation for subsequent period courses. It traces the 
development of style, emphasizing in the first semester sculpture and archi- 
tecture and in the second semester painting. It deals also with general art 
principles and seeks to show the value of such knowledge in the develop- 
ment of taste and observation and in the evaluation of the art of the 
present day. Lectures are supplemented by collateral readings, term 
papers, and the study of numerous reproductions. Course based on Gard- 
ner s Art Through The Ages with the addition of about 200 University 
Prints. Either semester may be taken alone, but the entire course is rec- 
ommended. A year of history in the upper division is recommended. 

Three hours per week, both semesters. Three credits each semester. 
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MUSIC 

Instruction in piano, voice, and violin is given upon the same basis as 
academic subjects. For time spent the unit of measurement is identical 
with that used in all other subjects. The degree of difficulty is 
approximately equal* 

Music instruction is rapidly becoming organized in definite graded 
steps of progress. Accompanying these grades are academic requirement* 
universally adopted by professional schools. Language and literature, 
history, psychology, the drama, and related subjects are prerequisites to 
advanced professional study. The junior college offers exceptional oppor- 
tunities for the completion of these requirements before intensive appli- 
cation to exclusively professional study of music is undertaken. 

Students electing courses in applied music must also pursue courses 
in the history or theory of music. The amount of such work may not be 
less than one- third of the amount in applied music. For lower division 
students Elementary Harmony 11-12, Fundamentals of Music 13, and 
Elementary History of Music 14 may be taken to meet the requirement 
in music theory. Upper division students may elect Advanced History of 
Music 31-32, Appreciation of Music 33-34, and Advanced Harmony 
41-42. 

No credit for applied music alone, except in glee club and orchestra, 
is granted. Final credit for applied music is not approved until the re* 
quired amount of theoretical work has been completed. If preparation for 
courses in applied music in the upper division is not sufficient the ele- 
mentary course may be taken with the approval of the instructor, but no 
credit will be given. 

The aim of the department is to train students who are seriously 
interested in music. Consequently, no half or part-time courses are 
approved. 

The following outline of courses applies to upper division students 
and represents a normal program of work. Other students should consult 
the instructor when electing courses in piano. 

JUNIOR YEAR Credits SENIOR YEAR Credits 

Applied Music 6 Applied Music 8 

History of Music 6 Harmony 6 

Musk Appreciation 2 History of Art 6 

Glee Club 2 Glee Club I 

French 8 Elective* . . 8 

English 6 

30 30 
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For the certificate in piano an additional ten credits in applied mu 
must be included. Courses 41-42 in piano furnish the necessary trainin 
For the certificate in voice an additional right credits in applied music 
must be included. Courses 4M2 in voice furnish the necessary training. 
These certificates are granted provided the quality of achievement ii 
oHuch a degree that it merits special recognition. Students should bear in 
mind that fulfilling the requirements in time and credits only will not 
k n the automatic bestowal of the certificate. Standard* of achievement 
also are taken into consideration. Students often require an extra year to 
secure the certificate, thereby including other fields of rich cultural content. 

THEORETICAL MUSIC 

11-12 — Elementary Harmony. Training in the formation of 
scales, intervals, and chords; writing from figured basses; creation and 
harmonization of original melodies. Prerequisite, the ability to read and 
play simple fourpart music. 

Two hours per wee\, both semesters. Two credits each semester. 

13 — Fundamentals of Music. Study of notation, whole, half, 
quarter, eighth, sixteenth, and thirty-second notes and rests; keys and 
scales, major and minor; simple and compound time; duple, triple, and 
quadruple meter; uniform, added, and divided rhythm. Mastery of mu- 
sical terms is required. Another phase of this course is elementary ear 
training involving the recognition by ear of any of the above mentioned 
fundamentals when played or sung. Practice in sight singing is amply 
provided, including reading and singing at sight exercises in any key, 
clef or voice. Simple dictation to test knowledge of material studied is 
required each week. 

Two or three hours per wee\, first semester. Two credits. 

U Elementary History of Music. Class work is supplemented 

by lectures and discussions taken from modern magazines and books, 
radio and victrola records. Note books to be worked up, containing class 
notes, pictures, and stories concerning important musicians. 

Two hours per week, second semester. Two credits, 

j j ^2— Advanced History of Music. Outline of principal events 
in the history of music, supplemented by class lectures based on important 
music and musicians from the ancient to the modern period. Study or 
biographies of the most noted musicians, i. e„ composers, artists, and 

Rework of the second semester is a continuation of the first, with 
talks or radio performances. Arrangements will be made for as many 
symphony, opera, oratorio, and concert hours as is consistent with the 
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ientV schedule* M i to be worked up throughout the i 

cpurs l l i- requisite, Fund. 

Three how P^ w§§\, both ^-westers. Three crediU 

35 ATOW M 01 Ml ilC IL purpc e Of thfal 

is to develop, h analysis and intelligent I ig, a h 

tprehen u-ioua i., 

and fori fe Illustrated with 

tog is i I ecturea, lings, and pan 

Two hours per week. first semester; an* per weflt, *c* 

55-36 — Ear Training and Sight Singing Practur m 
sight, singing in correct pitch, detecting difej in rhythmic patt 

and dutati Study „t notation, rhythm, and 

iTiinor- at sight any melody with lettera, numbei 

syllables is di i A minimum -i one hour | i lition 

two class meetings is required I npleting individual asaignmi 

Two hours per wee\, both >e\nesters. < hie credit each semester. 

4! 42 Advanci m.-kmony. A study of harmony at the by 
by written work, i, modulations, .ill *i 

the seventh, the dominant ninth, altered and mixed chorda, chord pro 
gre* nan writing, a; 

ing tones, embellishments, the d chorale. May be elected by 

juniors upon r the insti 

Three hours per wee\, both semcstctf, 

Three hour* credit each semester, 

ENSEMBLE MUSIC 

\2 — Oi ,ra. Prerequisite, ability to play orchestral in v. 

rita and the approv , , j fo, In wy 

hn. i nstruction and practice per week with additional 

arsals for public concerts. Credit is not 
Two hours per wee\ t both semesters. [ft each semester. 

3i-34— Glee Club. An organization open to all voice tudente 

Other students interested in vna-mble singing are eligil and 

W kno tests Frequent public appearances afford opportunity 

! <" mm iU are required prior to all puhlic 

a PP lit is not given for one semester only. The course may 

I °n!y bason ,,\ \\. ontinuoua attendance 

IS requh 

pf? wee\. both semen. One credit each semester. 
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PIANO 
ll" eotirai i Hi piano include ill grades of materia] required foi ihe 
I i) U mati il and ■ •< at, and im special 

i to the need J pupil i u attei 

nidation work and rep ,im 

i n throughout tl in ord i that thi | and ini II 

tual qualit veloped In uni ith the t. hm .1 P 

vala during tto 
i wni( i Materi .1 of t). 

i will I uil individu 

Hi urlitt, opus 82, 

I, Berens, * )pui 70j Berdni, c)jiu.i i I ; 

Krauee, ( \ i I addi ea, 

7 1 houf Itfwonj and /•« •<■ how fi www 

7 . h semen 

11*14 I iiMi'.NiMiY Piano II. I yiis 17; Loeaci. 

Bk. II; Dtl Kunz, Tv 

rfecea, tech 

Tick J> iv and jive hours prat I - ueeJ(, both t*)ite*f€ri< 

each semester. 

|9*16 Intermediate Piano 1 Krau us 4; Loeachorn, 

Bl iti B i bool oi \ om in H 

of con* difficulty; tech 

Two h<il/-hour lessons and five hou lh semesters* 

Two credit 

17 18 In Hi Pi I'ianoIL Krauae, Trill etu 

47, Bach, l-n i id I i roitai of Haydn and Mo- 

mix itiona; ' tinued 

Turn half hour lessons and five hours practice per week, hath semester*. 

Two credit swiester, 

,2- Ai Piano I. Gaserny, Studies in V I 

B opw ' ,j,t lii Htttttt I 

Mozart and Beethoven '" 

ontinucd. 
X w ar U^ I e\&ht hour* practice per week, both 

ters. Three crc h seme 

ivh— Advanced Piano II. Cramer, * "P«j 

i ., Ive Btudiea; Bach, Three -Fart Inventions; French Suttee; Mowji and 

sonatas continued. M hnlc 

Two h*l/'h*uv kssows flfld ten hou nee per wee\. I 

Four credits eadi semester 
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41-42— Certificate Course in Piano. Bach, English Suites; p rc - 
ludes and Fugues; Clementi, Gradus ad Parnassum; Chopin, Etudes- 
Beethoven sonatas; concertos of Mosart, Beethoven and Mendelssohn- 
other compositions from the classic, romantic and modern schools. The 
successful candidate will be required to give a recital program. 

Two half-hour lessons and fifteen hours practice per weel{, both %g. 

mesters. Five credits each semester. 

VIOLIN 
1M2— Elementary Violin I and II. Particular attention is given 
to position, the manner of holding the violin and bow; also to good into- 
nation and tone quality. Homan, Books 1 and II; Michcll, easy pieces; 
Wohlfahrt, Opus 45, Book I; Kayscr, Opus 20, Book I; Pleycl duos! 
Ries, Book I; pieces of corresponding grade. 

Two half-hour lessons and five practice hours per wee\ t both semesters. 

Two credits each semester. 

13-14 — Intermediate Violin I and II. Wohlfahrt, Opus 45, Book 
II; Kayser, Opus 20, Book II; Rics, Book II; Dancla Airs Varies, Opus 
89; selected pieces. 

Two half-hour lessons and five practice hours per wce\ t both semesters. 

Two credits each semester. 

15-16 — Advanced Violin I and II. Hans Sitt or Schradieck scales; 
Sevcick, Changes of Positions; Manas, Opus 36, Book I; Kreutser, The 
Double Stop etudes; Casorti, The technic of bowing; selected sonatas 
and concertos; suitable pieces; ensemble work. 

Two half -hour lessons and five practice hours per wee\ t both semesters. 

Two credits each semester. 

31 — 32— Advanced Violin III and IV. Masas, Opus 36, Book 
II; Herman, preparatory doublcstop etudes; Kreutzer doubled stops; Fk>' 
rillo; Rode, caprices; Rovelli; Ganinie; Dancla, Opus 100; more difficult 
concertos and sonatas, and pieces of corresponding grade. The successful 
candidate will be required to give a recital program. 

Two half-hour lessons and ten practice hours per wee\ t both semesters. 

Four credits each semester. 

VOICE 

Students in voice are given an initial test to determine development 
and natural ability, i.e., quality of voice, musicianship, rhythm, ability to 
sing on pitch, ability to read by sight, and similar skills. A satisfactory 
minimum achievement as a result of such tests will place a student accord' 
ing to ability at a level of difficulty where greatest progress can be made. 
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Students who successfully reach this minimum level will lie given two 
.ate lessons per week and will be automatically (selected for member* 
ship in the Glee Club. 

Students whose development docs not permit them to reach a satis- 
factory minimum achievement will be placed in a voice class of four 
inhere only for one hour per week in order to remedy such defects as 
the test reveals. In addition, each student will receive one private lesson 
per week. Class voice eliminates fear of public performance and permits 
the student to see and hear others at work on their own problems while 
solving her own. 

Lessons in voice must be preceded or accompanied by a study of 
music fundamentals. Mastery of musical terms, notation, signatures for 
keys and similar music tcchnic is a necessary condition for receiving pri' 
vatc lessons, the time devoted to which will not be used for instruction in 
musical terms and expressions. Deficiency in this field of knowledge must 
be removed by thorough study of course 13, Fundamentals of Music. 
Upper Division students who lack the equivalent of this course must 
register for it without credit. 

Special attention will be given in each field to those preparing to 
teach and those who plan to do recital work. Opportunities for experi- 
ence in clubs, recitals, glee club, and church are open to those desiring 
such activities. 

Students well advanced and desiring to devote practically full time 
to the study of voice will have the opportunity to take work in addition 
to the work described in the following courses. Study of the important 
recitatives and arias from the well known German, French, and Italian 
operas and oratorios will be undertaken. 

Lower Division 

Voice study is not graded in the lower division as it is in the upper 
division. The upper division courses set a standard which each student 
roust achieve before enrollment in these courses is permitted. Each student 
is placed, therefore* according to her tested ability and progress in voice 
development and musical understanding. Such students are placed in 
voice classes enrolling only four members each. Each student receives in 
addition a weekly half -hour of private instruction. The more advanced 
students in the classes arc commonly given two private lessons per week. 
Each student meets a full hour in class each week and is required to prac- 
tice under supervision five hours per week. Credit of two semester hours 
is allowed for this work. 
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Upper Division 

3 1,32 Voice. A study of correct physical and mental poise: prin- 
ciples of breathing and breath control; proper use of the organs of articu- 
lation; vowels and fundamental essentials of tone production. Vocalises 
from the Preparatory book of Edward Margo are undertaken and a study 
is made of Vace u and simple songs in English. 

A thorough study of "How to Sing" by Lilli Lehmann is sup; 
mented by discussions and lectures from the great singers and OOD 
of the past and present. A notebook is compiled by each student of music 
articles selected from various books, magazines and papers, together with 
biographies of the important musicians. 

Two half 'hour lessons and five or six practice hours per week, both 

semesters* ^wo credits each semester, 

4 1-42— Voice. An advanced study in technic, involving a study of 
vocal embellishments such as the appoggiatura. aeciaccatura, mordent, 
turns, trills and development of the great scale. Great stress will be put 
upon' the be! canto style of singing— -smoothness, flexibility, and velocity 
in singing. As advance in ability warrants, literature of the Old Italian 
Classics, Handel, Mozart, Weckerlin, Brahms, Schubert, Schumann, De- 
bussy, Grieg, and composers of the modern period will be included in 
the program. 

Two half -hour lessons and five or six practice hours per week, both 
semesters. *Two credits each semester. 

PUBLIC SCHOOL MUSIC 
The following courses should be taken in conjunction with courses in 
theoretical music such as Harmony and History of Music. Courses in 
Voice of a grade not more elementary than Voice 31-32 must accompany 
courses in Public School Music. Membership in the Glee Club, Ensemble 
Music JJ'34, is required of all students who register in these courses. 
Ability in piano equal to that of Piano 31-32 (third grade) is a pre- 
requisite. p 

31-32— Elementary Methods. This course offers to the prospec- 
tive supervisor methods of teaching school music. It consists of presenta- 
tion of rote songs; notation and lesson plans for the grades; methods and 
presentation and development of the different rhythmic and melodic prob- 
lems, and a comparison of texts and methods; treatment of monotones. 

Two hours per week, both semesters. Two credits each semester. 

41.42 Advanced Methods. This is a continuation of Elementary 

Methods. The study of the child voice; the elements of conducting; lists 
of appropnate materials suitable for children of various grades; relations 
of supervisors with the grade teacher are discussed. 

Two hours per week, both semesters. Two credits each semester, 
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SPEECH ARTS 

The aim of this department is fourfold: first, to develop an apprecia- 
tion of the art of fine apcaking; second, to aid the student of literature in 

expression; third, Co give the student who expects to major in speech 
or dramatic work a foundation for university study; fourth, to foster the 
creative spirit through the medium of the theatre. 

Advanced Study 

Those expecting to enter special schools of speech, or to major in 
eh arts at any of the universities should arrange a conference with the 
UCtor before planning a course of study in order to insure the right 
choice of studies. 

Students of speech arc urged to elect courses in dancing, freehand 
drawing, design, music, and history of art. Exceptional opportunities are 
offered at Frances Shimer to study these arts which arc so closely related 
to speech and drama. 

Applied Fundamentals of Speech, given the first semester of the 
Junior year, is designed to give those majoring in speech help with indi- 
vidual problems. Other students may enter with permission. Corrective 
speech receives attention. Enrollment in the class is limited to six. See 
Speech 33. In the senior year advanced students tike private work. See 
Speech 43-44. 

Certificate in Speech 

A special certificate in speech is granted to students who enter from 
accredited high schools, complete the outlined course ir\ Speech Arts, and 
arc judged to possess distinctive merit. In the senior year such students 
will either present a public recital or direct a play. 

CERTIFICATE COURSE IN SPEECH ARTS 

JUNIOR YEAR 

Second Semester 

Course j Credits 

Speech $2 2 

Speech 34 or 36 » 2 

Music Appreciation 34 . 

English Composition . 3 

♦Modern Language 3 

Dancing, fee page 37 . 

Eteceivcs * ' 4 

15 



Courses 



FiasT Semester 



Credit* 



Speech 31 2 

Speech 33 1 



Graphic Arts 31 2 

Muiic Appreciation 33 

English Composition . 3 

•Modern Language 3 

Elective* 3 

15 
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SENIOR YEAR 
First Semester. Second Sum ester 

Counts Credits Courses Credit* 

Speech 41 * Speech 42 _ , j 

Speech 43 1 Sp eech 44 . . j 

Graphic Art* 47 3 Graphic Art* 48 1 

English Literature 3 Encliah Literature } 

♦Modern Language . . 3 * Modern Language j 

Elective* «** 2 Elective* \ 

* Two year* of a modern language, preferably French, are required. If thh 
amount ha» oeen taken in high school other elective* may be lubatituted. 

DRAMA 

Frances Shimer offers opportunity to all students for artistic self- 
expression through the drama. Special festivals arc given at Christmas 
and Easter, The Dramatic Club stages two productions. The Play Produc- 
tion students present one-act plays. Any student, including those registered 
in the lower division, may apply for admission to the Play Production 
Laboratory, conducted in connection with the course in Play Production. 
Not only in acting and stage management, but in design, costume, music, 
and dancing, the student receives practice in relating her art to an artistic 
whole* All departments of the college co-operate in producing a play 
To maintain a high standard of artistry in performance is a constant aim. 
Among the plays given recently ire : The Romancers, The Show Off, As 
You Like It, Hay Fever, The Rock, Alice'in'Wonderland, The Chantilly 
Nativity Play, The Perfect Alibi, and The Cradle Song. 

The Green Curtain Dramatic Club is an active organization holding 
monthly meetings. This Club gives two major productions during the 
year. It has a membership of twenty-five chosen by try-outs during the 
first semester. All students are eligible for the try-outs. The Club also 
sponsors informal college dances and special lectures. In the spring a trip 
is made to Chicago for a week-end. Visits to the theatre include little 
journeys back'Stage. In recent visits interviews have been had with Alfred 
Lunt and Lynn Fontanne in Elizabeth the Queen, with Katherine Cor- 
nell in The Barretts of Wimpolc Street, and with the Abbey Players of 
Dublin. 

The honorary dramatic fraternity of Delta Psi Omega elects its 
membership each spring from those of the Junior and Senior classes who 
have done exceptional work in acting and production. 

SPEECH AND DRAMATIC ART 

H — Fundamentals of Speech. This is a foundation for public 
speaking, interpretation, and acting. Breathing, the phonetic approach to 
enunciation, elements of tone production, the relation of emotion to 
speech; posture; rhythm; oral exercises with student criticism. Five- min- 
ute speeches before the class; assigned reading; individual conferences. 
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This course may be counted toward a major in English. A prerequisite 
for all other course in Speech, except private instruct! -i, TW i course is 
identical with English 37. 

Two hours per wct\, first semester. Two credits, 

32— Literary In i !rpretation. A study of moods, emotion, and 

ideas as expressed by the poet, novelist or dramatist. How to interpret in 

a creative manner the beauty in literature. The use of the voice as an 
ament of interpretation, Lyric and dramatic poetry, the short story 

and the one-act play. Prerequisite, course Jl f Fundamentals of Speech. 

Identical with English 38. 

Two hours per wee\ t second semester. Two credits. 

33 — Applied Fundamentals of Speech. Individual instruction 
in classes limited to six. For students who are majoring in Speech 
those needing speech correction. The course U designed to help the be 
ginning student with problems of diction, bodily ccordinatj'/n, and inter' 

ition. Preferably taken in conjunction with course 31, Fundamentals 
of Speech. Open to juniors and seniors. 

Two hours per wee\ t first semester. One credit. 

34— Extemporaneous Speaking. The organising of public opinion 
through speech. Study of the impulses governing human behavior. Or* 
ganization of speech material. Assigned reading. Constant drill in speak' 
ing from the platform. Prerequisite, course 31, Fundamentals of Speech. 

Two hours per wec\, second semester. Two credits. 

41*42 — Play Production. A beginning course open only to seniors. 
In the first semester lectures on the history of the theatre from the Greek 
to the present day. Laboratory exercises in acting. Assigned readinga, 
required notebooks, and term papers. In the second semester the lectures 

r a survey of the practical problems of directing, stage design, scene 
construction, lighting, costume, and make-up. Each student is required to 
make a production book applying the principles of production to the one- 
act play. Laboratory exercises in directing. Each student directs a one-act 
play. Throughout the year members of the class are assigned to respona' 
ible positions for public productions thus receiving practical trainir 
stage management, lighting, and costume. Prerequisite, course 31, Fun- 
damentals of Speech. 

Two lectures and one two'hour laboratory period per wee\, both 

semesters. Three credits each semester. 

43-44— Individual Instruction for Advanced Students. Pri- 
vate lessons, for seniors who expect to major in Speech. Open to others 
by special permission. Advanced interpretation, characterisation, prepa- 
ration of recital material. Not more than a total of four credits will be 
granted for work in this course. 

Two half *hour lessons and a minimum of five hours per wee\ spent 

in study and practice, either semester. Two credits each semester. 
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LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE 

ENGLISH 

Effort is made throughout the courses in English composition and 
literature to realize a two- fold aim: to enable the student to organize and 
express her thoughts with accuracy and effectiveness* and to cultivate an 
appreciative understanding of our rich literary heritage, and its relations 
to the problems of modern life. Organization of courses is planned to 
meet the requirements of the universities for foundation courses in com- 
position and literature. 

11*12 — Language and Literature. Reading from selected classics, 

drill work on English usage, and precis writing. Required of all freshmen. 

Four hours per wce\, both semesters. Four credits each semester. 

21-22 — Survey of English Literature. A survey of English lit- 
erature from the Anglo-Saxon period to the present day. Frequent brief 
themes on topics related to the readings. Oral and written reports. A i 
view of the principles of grammar and sentence structure is conducted, 
with special attention to the weaknesses of the individual student. 

Four hours per wee\ t both semesters. Four credits each semester. 

31-32 — Composition. The purpose of the course is to develop in 
the student the power and habit of effective writing. In the first semester 
the study and practice of the simpler forms of exposition lead gradually 
to analysis of longer expository essays, with opportunity to construct orig' 
inal compositions and to organize an investigative theme. In the second 
semester attention is given to simple problems of description and narra- 
tion. Throughout the course the student is introduced to literary models, 
drawn from contemporary as well as classic literature, which illustrate the 
principles under discussion and tend to increase literary appreciation. Six 
book reports. Frequent individual conferences. Required of all juniors. 

Three hours per wee\. both semesters. Three credits each semester. 

37— Fundamentals of Speech. This course is a foundation for 
public speaking, interpretation, and acting. Breathing, the phonetic ap- 
proach to enunciation, elements of tone production, the relation of emo- 
tion to speech. Posture. Rhythm. Oral exercises with student criticism. 
Five-minute speeches before the class. Assigned reading. Individual con- 
ferences. This course is identical with Speech 5 1 . 

Two hours per wee\ f first semester. Two credits* 

IS — Literary Interpretation. A study of moods, emotion, and 
ideas as expressed by the poet, novelist, or dramatist. How to interpret in 
a creative manner the beauty in literature. The use of the voice as an 
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instrument of interpretation. Lyric and dramatic poetry, the abort story 
and the one-act play. Prerequisite, course 31, Fundamental* of Speech. 
Thii course is identical with Speech 32. 

Two hours per wee\ t second semester. Two credits* 

41-42— Survey of Literature A survey course in literature 
ganised according to types. While emphasis is placed upon English litera- 
ture, opportunity i« also given for the comparative study of world mast 
pieces, especially in the field of the epic and drama, where need is f 
for wider cultural perspective. juniors and seniors. 

Three hours per week, DOt h semesters. Three credits each semester, 

43 — The English Romantic Movement. The beginnings of 
English romanticism in the eighteenth century will be traced briefly, fol- 
lowed by an intensive study of the poetry of Wordsworth, Coleridge, 
Shelley and Keats, Elective, open to seniors. Not given in 1933-34. 

Three hours per wee\, first semester. Three credits. 

44-— The Victorian Era, This course will include a study of the 
social and ethical ideals of the period from 1832 to the end of the ccn* 
tury, as they are reflected in the poetry of Browning, Tennyson, Arnold 
and the Prc-Raphaelites. Elective, open to seniors. Not given in 1933-34. 

Three hours per wee\, second semester. Three credits. 

45— Advanced Composition. A course in creative prose writing 
for seniors who have shown special aptitude for original work. Methods 
of descriptive and narrative writing are studied through analysis of 
classic and contemporary prose models. Frequent individual conferences. 

Two hours per wee\ t first semester. Two credits. 

46 — Advanced Composition. A continuation of course 45, with 
emphasis on the study and writing of the short story'. Individual prob- 
lems in contemporary literature are assigned for special study. Oppor- 
tunity is given the student to cultivate her own tastes and interests in 
creative writing. Open only to those who have taken course 45. 

Two hours per weel( t second semester. Two credits. 

47— Shakespeare and the Elizabethan Drama, A rapid survey 
of the Elizabethan theatre, leading to a careful study of a number of 
representative Shakespearean comedies and tragedies. Elective, open to 
seniors. 

Three hours per wee\, first semester. Three credits. 

4 g__M0DERN Drama. A study of significant modern plays, Ameri- 
can, English and Continental, from the time of Ibsen to the present day. 
Elective, open to seniors. 

Thr*€ hours per wee\, second semester. 
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LATIN 

The teaching of Latin in the Junior College aims at an increased 
ability to read the language understanding^ and with some case. Regular 
concentrated grammar review allows ample time for collateral reading m 
literature and history. An attempt is made to develop literary apprccia* 
tion in a foreign language* 

1142 — Cicero. Reading from the Orations of Catalme. Pom/icy, 
Archias, excerpts from Verres, selected Letters. A study is made of re 
publican Rome, its social and political institutions, and Cicero as the 
product of this complex society. Writing of more difficult Lutm 
Cicero as a model. 

Four hours per wee\, both semesters. Four credits each semester. 

21-22 — Vergil. Reading of Aeneid LVL Definite emphasis is 
placed upon the sympathetic reading of the great epic as well as upon an 
appreciation of the elements which constitute its greatness Study of the 
Augustan Age at Rome. Mythology, Collateral reading in Homer and 
Dante. 

Four hour* per wee\ t both semesters. Four credits each semester. 

31-32 — Cicero. Livy. Terence. In the De Senectute Cicero ap* 
peals to the student in an entirely new and delightful field, informal phil- 
osophy, Livy furnishes an introduction to the poetical Augustan pj 
and gives the student a naive and dramatic account of Rome's early his- 
tory*. Terence's comedy shows the lighter side of Roman literature and is 
a splendid example of polished colloquial style. This course will be offered 
providing there are sufficient rcgistrations. 

Three hours per wee\, both semesters. Three credits each semester. 

41*42 — Horace. Tacitus. Horace's Odes are the best known and 
most loved, if not the greatest, poetry' Rome produced, Tacitus* Agricola 
returns the student to the regular Latin prose style. 

Three hours per wee\ t both semesters. Three credits each semester. 

MODERN LANGUAGES 

The general aim of the courses in modern language is, through intciv 
sivc study of the fundamentals of grammar and of correct pronunciation, 
to develop the ability to write and speak the simple idiomatic language, 
to understand it when heard, and to read graded material both intensively 
and for content. An endeavor is made in all classes to develop in the stu- 
dent an interest in, and a better understanding of, the real spirit, life, and 
ideals of the nation through its language. Courses 11*12, 21*22 in both 
French and Spanish satisfy minimum university entrance requirements in 
modern languages. 
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FRENCH 

11-12— BEGINNING French. Constant 1 work through 

dictation, reading, phonograph records. Aural training. Fundamentals of 
grammar. Graded reading, so treated as to train the student to grasp the 
idea d»rectly from the language itself. Careful presentation of a 
Lterial. 

Four hours per wee\, both semesters. Four credits each semester. 

21-22 INTERMEDIATE FRENCH. Grammar, review, dictation, oral 
work, themes. Reading of novel, history, play; Outside reading. Pre- 
requisite, French 1142, or equivalent. 

Four hours per wee\, both semesters. Four credits each semester. 

23-24 — Outline of French Literature. Outside reading for 
content. Oral reports. Grammar review with verb exercises. Prerequisite, 
ich 11*12 and 21*22, or equivalent. 
Four hours per wee\, both semesters. Four credits each semester, 

Jt-32 — Elementary French, A rapid course for advanced stu- 
dents who have not previously studied French, Phonetics, dictation, oral 
work. Fundamentals of grammar. Simple compositions, and readings on 
French heroes, history, and people. Open only to students in the upper 
division , 

Four hours per wee\ t both semesters. Four credits each semester 

33-34 — Advanced French, Grammar review, short stories, con 
venation, outside reading, history, themes. Prerequisite, French 31-52 
or the equivalent. 

Three hours per wcc\, both semesters. Three credits each semester 

41*42— French Literature Survey. Illustrative readings. Gram 
mar review, verb drills and exercises. Outside reading and reports. Pre 
requisite, French 31-34, or the equivalent. Not offered in 1933-34. 

Three hours per wee\, both semesters. Three credits each semester. 

43-44— Conversation' and Composition. Oral reports grammar 
reviews, drills. Prerequisite, French 31-34, or the equivalent. Open only 
to students in the upper division. 

Two hours per week, both semesters. Two credits each semester. 
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SPANISH 

21 '22 — Intermediate Spanish. A review and continuation of the 
first years work, augmented by more detailed study. Simple compos; 
and conversation. Intensive and extensive reading in modern literature 
and in Spanish history. Outside I r content, second semester. 

Prerequisite, one year of Spanish. 

Four hours per wcc\ t both semesters. Four credits each semester. 

LIBRARY SCIENCE 

Pre-Library School Course 
Junior College students who are planning to enter a Library Sehool 
are advised to select courses which will provide them with the necessary 
breadth of background. The following are recommended: (a) Eng 
literature, especially survey courses in English and world lit 
courses in literary interpretation and appreciation, drama, the novel, 
poetry, as well as work in composition, should be included; (b) Social 
sciences: economics and sociology; history: European, English, and Unite J 
States; (c) Modern languages: A reading knowledge of both French and 
German is most helpful in library work; "(d) Science: one or more of the 
following: biology, botany, chemistry, physics; (e) Psychology and edu- 
cation courses; (f) Speech arts; (g) Typing. 

31 — Library Science I. An introductory course required of all 
Junior College students. Aim: to make students self-reliant and capable 
users of the resources of the library, for both leisure and required read- 
ing. The work consists of lectures on the arrangement of books and the 
function of the library, together with practical problems on the use of 
the card catalog, encyclopedias and general reference books (including 
periodical indexes), with some practice in bibliography. 

Two hours per wee\ until proficient. }Vjo credit. 

32 — Library Science II. A library course intended primarily for 
those who wish to make librarianship a profession. Special work in li- 
brary tools and methods. 

One hour lecture, class problems, and two hours practice worl{ per 
wee\. Two credits. 
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PHYSICAL SCIENCE AND MATHEMATICS 

ASTRONOMY 
41— Descriptive Astronomy. A descriptive and cultural coune 
aling with the principle* of the science of astronomy. Non-matheri, 
I approach. Include* the motion of the earth relative to the star., the 
I riftics of the sun, stars, and nebulae, and the structure of tl 
universe. Open to all seniors and to juniors upon approval by •'. 
instructor. 

Three hours first semester. Three credits. 

CHEMISTRY 
J 1*32 -General CHEMISTRY, Principles and non-metallic elements. 
Metals and qualitative analysis. An introduction to chemistry. A study 
of fundamental principle*, of characteristic chemical elements, of com' 
pounds important technically or of interest in daily life. The course aims 
to develop an understanding of the laws of physical science, and of the 
chemical phenomena in nature and in modem environment, and to bring 
about an appreciation of the contributions of science to the age in which 
we live, and to acquaint the student with "the scientific attitude." Gen 
Chemistry is prerequisite to specialization in home economics, nursing, 
medicine or any of the science*. It i* also of practical and cultural value 
to students interested in acquiring a general education. High school 
physics and two years of high school mathematics are desirable prerequi' 
sites. Open to juniors and seniors. Continuous throughout the year. 
Two class meetings and three two'hour laboratory meetings per 
wec\, both semesters. Four credits each semester, 

41 — Organic Chemistry. An introductory course which aims to 

acquaint the student with the fundamental principles of organic chemistry 

and with it* application. Prerequisite, Chemistry 31-32. Open to seniors. 

Two class meetings and three two-hour laboratory periods per week, 

first semester. Pour ere d 

PHYSICS 
2 1-22 — Elementary Physics. A course aiming to offer to the stu- 
dent explanations of common phenomena in daily life, and an under- 
standing of the laws which control these, and to acquaint the student 
with "the scientific attitude." Although the mathematical side of the 
subject is not neglected, emphasis is laid upon the applications of the 
principles of the physics in modem environment. Prerequisite, two years 
of high school mathematics. Elective for freshmen and sophomores. 

Three chsss meetings and two two-hour laboratory periods per week* 
both semesters. Four crec 
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MATHEMATICS 

The courses in mathematics aim to prepare the student for advanced 
study in mathematics, for the teaching of mathematics in secondary 
schools, for more efficient work in the various fields of I i, finance, 

statistics, science, art, and engineering, and to develop a method of think- 
ing and solving problems that will be useful in daily life. 

11-12— Plane Geometry. A study of straight-line figures, paral- 
lels, perpendiculars, circles, similar polygons, areas of polygons and cir- 
cles, regular polygons. 

Four hours per wee\, both semesters. Four credits each semester. 

13— Advanced AtGEBRA. A review of first-year algebra, factoring, 
quadratic equations, simultaneous equations, exponents, radicals, progres- 
sions binominal theorem, determinants, the trigonometry of a nght triangle. 

four fiours per wee\. first semester. Four credits. 

] 4 Modern Business Procedures. The purpose of this course is 

to develop in the student the ability to understand and appreciate the use 
and value of mathematics in the business world and in daily life. Special 
tonics considered arc percentage and its applications; trade and commer- 
cial discounts; the work of the modern bank, including the clearing house; 
the practice of thrift; methods of investing money; the stock exchange; 
life insurance and annuities; taxes and revenues; and business relations 
witb foreign countries. Open to freshmen and sophomores. 

Four hours per wee\, second semester. Four credits. 

22— Solid Geometry. Lines, planes, and angles, in space a study 
of polyhedrons, cylinders, cones, and spheres with computation of their 

surfaces and volumes. „,j, t . 

Four hours per wee\. second semester. Four credits. 

31— College Algebra. A study of variables, functions, theory of 
equations, binominal theorem, progressions, logarithms, permutations, 
combinations, partial fractions, determinants, and series. 

Three hours per wee\, first semester. < >"ce credits. 

12 —Trigonometry. Trigonometric functions of angles, reduction 
formulas, fundamental identities, radian measure, inverse functions, equa- 
tions, and the solution of triangles. 

Three hours per week. ^cond semester. 1 *>«« cream. 

41_An^lytic Geometry. Geometry of a straight line, circle, par- 
abola, ellipse and hyperbola. Transformation of coordinates, tangents, 
and polars of conies, polar coordinates, problems on loci and curv, 
tracing. Offered only if sufficient number of students agister. 

Three hours per week, first semester. ' hree cream. 

42-D.eferential Calculus. A study of the theory of limits 

derivation of formulas for differentiation with application maxima and 

minima values of functions, differentials, curvature partial differentiation 

series, and expansion functions. Offered only if sufficient number ol 

students register. _, „,j.« 

Three hours per wee\, second semester. ' nree creu.w. 
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SECRETARIAL STUDIES 

As many as sixteen credits may be offered for entrance to college 
although this amount varies with the institution to which one goes. Credit 
in stenography and typewriting may not be offered for advanced standing 
in universities, Hence only lower division students may receive credit 
work in these courses. Upper division students, however, for the purpose 
of securing personal proficiency in these skills, may register either for 
course 11*12 or for 21-22 upon approval of the instructor. Under these 
conditions, the course is considered as a standard one and not as an extra 
and the same requirements as to preparation, examinations, and grades 
will be rigidly maintained. 

For students who aim toward secretarial proficiency, courses 11-12 
and 2 1-22 arc required to be taken at the same time, 

U> 12 Elementary Stenography. This course embraces the 
fundamental principles of the Gregg system of shorthand, with special 
emphasis upon brief forms and construction, phrase'writing, accuracy 
tests, and letter- writing. Shorthand penmanship drills arc given daily. 
No credit is given for this course unless taken concurrently with Type 
writing 21*22. Practice work of a thoroughly graded type and aimed at 
individual needs and problems is assigned as a daily feature of the v; 
Additional practice and tests upon the basis of the assignment arc intro- 
duced into the class work. 

Four hours per weel{ t both semesters, Four credits each semester. 

21-22 — Elementary Typewriting. A course designed to instruct 
and drill the student in the technic of typewriting and the details of form 
and arrangement of transcript. Includes a study of the several P"tso£ 
the machine; mastery of the keyboard by touch; tests and drills for speed 
and accuracy. The materials used are literary articles, business letters, 
telegrams, rough drafts, articles of agreement, certificates of incorpora- 
tion, wills, and other legal forms. 

Four class meetings and four one-hour practice periods per wce\, 
both semesters. Four credits each semester. 

23-24— Advanced Stenography and Typewriting. The object 
o£ this course is to increase speed in taking dictation and transcribing 
short-hand notes on the typewriter. A portion of the time is given to a 
study of secretarial duties and office practice. Assigned work consists ot 
practice in phrasing in stenography, transcription of dictation, prepara- 
tion of assigned letters, and other related features. Tests upon certain 
portions of the assigned work arc frequently given and material prepared 
out of class is strictly graded. 

Four hours per we*. F™* credits each semester. 
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SOCIAL SCIENCES 

ECONOMICS 

41 — General Economics. A course designed to orient the student 
in fundamental economic principles and in the problems of modem eco- 
nomic society. Includes a study of production and the modern exchange 
system. Open to seniors only. 

Three hours per week, first semester. Three credits. 

42 — General Economics. A continuation of Economics 41. Value 
and price; consumption; public finance; economic policies and politics. 
Prerequisite, Economics 41. 

Three hours per %vee\ t second semester. Three credits. 

EDUCATION 

Students who complete the courses in education and fulfill other 

requirements will be recommended for the Illinois Limited Elementary 

School Certificate which permits teaching in any of the first ten grades. 

Recommendation for the appropriate certificate in other states will be 

made also. 

To obtain the certificate which is valid for four years of teaching or 

supervision it is necessary to complete sixty semester hours of work in 

the upper division, as follows: 

Courses Credits 

English • 6 

Mathematics or Natural Science . . 6 

History or Social Science 6 

Introduction to Education 42 - • 3 

Psychology 41 - 1 

Practice Teaching 43, 44 * 

Elective*, including Freehand Drawing, Ear- 
training, Extemporaneous Speaking, and 
Introduction to the Arts, 31 

Total .-. • 60 

For courses in Public School Music see page 52> 

42— Introduction to Education, A brief summary of the history 
of education in America followed by a study of the main phases of its 
development. In addition, attention is given to problems of instruction 
and school organization. 

Three hours per wee\ t second semester. Three credits, 

43— Practice in Teaching. An introduction to the practical prob- 
lems of classroom teaching. Organization, routine, schoolroom hygiene, 
discipline, lesson types, the assignment, methods of teaching, and similar 
topics will be studied. Frequent observations in schoolroom conditions 
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and procedures arc made by means of detailed observation outline*. This 
course is prerequisite to course 42. Practice Teaching. 

Two hours per week, first semestc Two credit 1 .. 

44 PRACTICE in TEACHING. A systematically arranged procedure 
in the acquisition of experience in teaching. By agreement with the 
Mount Carroll and Savanna Public Schools, prospective teachers 
classrooms where instruction is being carried on by experienced teachers. 
Observation of various types of teaching procedures will be followed by 
supervised participation in phases of the classroom program of instruction 
and this in turn followed by assumption of complete responsibility for 
the recitation- Quizzes and discussions follow each phase of acquired 
experience. 

Three Jjouts per week* second semester. Three credit;. 

GEOGRAPHY 

22— Human Geography. A survey of the distribution and charac' 
(eristics of the elements of the natural environment (climate, land forms, 
soils, surface and ground water, natural vegetation and mineral deposits) 
with particular reference to the relat the natural environment to 

the history and economic life of man. 

Pour hours per week, second semesier. Four credits. 

HISTORY AND GOVERNMENT 
An understanding of any one of the social sciences depends upon the 
correct knowledge of past events and past developments. Hence the aim 
here is to provide the student with an intelligent background for the in- 
terpretation of the present day political, social, and economic life, which 
is amplified and extended in the work offered in the college. 

11-12— Modern European History. An elementary course for 
lower division students. The first half is a study of Western Europe 
from the reign of Louis XIV to 1789. International relations as influenced 
hy dynastic rivalries and revolutionary' movements of the period arc 
studied. The second part covers from 1789 to the present. Political and 
economic influences are traced in considerable : detail as arc also the 
international relations which culminated in the World War. 

Four hours per week, both semesters. Four credits each semester 

21-22— History of the United States. Survey of the colonial 

period Sth mSSs upon American ideals and institutions. The .new 

gvemment and its founders; westward «1^£^^8^ 

problems; the United States as a world power; the World War. Open to 

freshmen and sophomores. _ «.— 

Four hours per week, both semesters. Four credits each semester. 
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23 — Civics. The forms and functions of government arc studied 
with emphasis on such modern problems as international policies, trusty 
taxation, immigration. This course aims to prepare the student for intel- 
ligent voting. Open to freshmen. Required of all sophomores. 

Four hours per wee\, first semester. Four credits. 

31-32— Modern European History. A study of the history of 
Europe from the sixteenth century to the present. Rivalry for colon ul 
possessions; constitutionalism in England; the French Revolution; recon- 
struction and reaction in the first half of the nineteenth century; cold 
development and expansion; imperialism and democracy; industrial i 
lution; modem European powers, their conflicting interests at home and 
abroad; the World War, the world settlement, and the disarmament con- 
ference. Collateral reading and special reports; map work. Either half 
of the course may be elected. 

Three hours per wee\, both semesters. Three credits each semester. 

33*34 — English History. A study of English history from the 
Roman occupation through the World War. Political, social, religious, 
and economic elements in the growth of the English people. England's 
colonial development and imperial problems; her advance as a world 
power; alliances and ententes; the World War and post' war problems. 
Parallel readings, individual research studies, map work. Either half of 
the course may be elected. 

Three hours per wee\ t both semesters. Three credits each semester. 

41*42 — American History. A general course covering colonization, 
constitutional organization and development, and growth of democracy 
and nationality. Open to seniors only. Either half of the course may be 
elected. Not offered in 1933-34. 

Three hours per wee\ t both semesters. Three credits each semester. 

35 — History of Religion. A survey of the beginnings of religion, 
the historical development and significance of the great religions of mod- 
ern times and an attempt at a critical analysis of the social contributions 
of each. 

Two hours per wee\, first semester. Two credits. 

36 — History of New Testament Times. A historical study of 
the life of Jesus with the aim of giving a thorough acquaintance with 
sources of information, geographical and chronological data, the world in 
which Jesus lived, his teachings, work, and conception of mission, as fur- 
nished by the synoptic gospels. A brief survey of the development of the 
early church receives attention. 

Two hours per wee\ t second semester. Two credits. 
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47-48 — Introduction to Art History, This course aims primar* 
fly to give a survey of the history of art from the earliest times to the 
present day as a foundation for subsequent period courses. It traces the 
development of style, emphasizing in the first semester sculpture and arch' 
itecture and in the second semester painting. It deals also with genera! 
kl rt principles and seeks to show the value of such knowledge in the de- 
velopment of taste and observations arid in the evaluation of the art of 
the present day. Lectures arc supplemented by collateral readings, term 
papers, and the study of numerous reproductions. Course based wi I i.ird- 
ner's An Through the Ages with the addition of about 200 University 
Prints. Either semester may be taken alone, but the entire course i$ rec- 
mended. A year of history in the upper division is recommended. 
Three hours per week., both semesters. Three credits each semester. 

PSYCHOLOGY 

41 General Psychology. A general survey of the facts of men* 

tal life with special attention to the problem of learning. A series of tea 
simple experiments serve to introduce the student to the scientific aspects 
of the subject. 

Three hours per wee\ t first semester. Three credits, 

SOCIOLOGY 

41— Introductory Sociology. A general introductory course de- 
signed to give the student orientation in the social sciences and a working 
system of thought about society. Includes a study of the essential char 
acteristics of group life; society and the person; processes and products 
of social interaction; the development of typical social institutions such as 
the family, the state and religion; social changes. Open to seniors only. 

Three hours per week, first semester. Three credits. 

42— Introductory Sociology. An introductory study of popula- 
tion; immigration; women and children in industry; marriage and divorce; 
poverty, crime; disease and insanity as they reveal underlying maladjust- 
ments. Prerequisite, Sociology 4 1. 

Three hours per week, second semester. Three credits. 
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THE PREPARATORY SCHOOL 

PURPOSE 
This division of the School consist* of the ninth and tenth hied 
school grades. The aim is to provide the highest type of instructs 
the- unior college years so as to make adequate pxepanttii -n for the 

broader range of studies thai arc there available. All instructors are of 
junior college grade, no distinction being made in the provision of instruc* 
n for students of either group. 
In recognition of the characteristic needs of this group special 
vision is made in residence hall, daas, and social organ fcation to m 
the optimal development of each individual. At the same time free asso- 
am with older students whose qualities of leadership arc more com- 
pletely developed is provided. 

ADMISSION 

Students who have completed the eighth grade of the elementary 
school or two years of the junior high school may be admitted without 
examination. Evidence of the amount and quality of worlt done as cer- 
tified by the principal of the school last attended is a condition of en- 
trance. On account of the rule requiring small classes students who are 
irregular in their preparation may be admitted providing their irregularity 
has been caused by conditions which arc remed 

MARKING SYSTEM 

The system of grading students is identical with that used in the 
junior college. See page 29. 

GENERAL RULES 
Only rules applying specifically to students in the Preparatory School 
are given in this section. Rules and regulations of a general nature which 
are described in the junior college section of the catalogue apply also to 
Preparatory School students. 

EXPENSES 
A registration fee of ten dollars is required when the application i* 
lifted. The name of the applicant is then entered officially In the 
roster of new students. This amount is later credited to the seine ster fee. 
If for any reason withdrawal becomes necessary, the registration fee will 
be refunded providing notification reaches the School before August 15 
and January I of the first and second semesters, respectively. 

Tuition and living, including board, room, and laundry, 

for the year , $660.00 

Tuition for day student* 160,00 
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TERMS OF PAYMENT 

All fees arc payable strictly in advance. The receipt of the cashier 

each class rcr I is necessary before students are admitted 

classes. All accounts of whatever nature must be settled in full before 

je final examinations at the close of each semester, January 24, 1934, 

iJ May 51, 1934, for the fall and spring semesters, respectively. 

HOUSE STUDENTS 

Due on ur before September 13, 1913, 

For the first semester . $400,00 

The ten dollars registration fee will he credited on thii payment. 
Due January I, 193 4, and payable not later than January 19 

u the second semester $260.00 

DAY STUDENTS 

Due on or before September 13, 1933, 

For the first semester .S&0.00 

The ten dollar* registration fee w\ll be credited on this payment. 
Due January I, 1934, and payable not later than January 29 

For the second semester $80.00 



EXTRA EXPENSES 

Although most students enrolled in the Preparatory School will con- 
ic their attention to the fundamental courses required in preparation for 

Junior College, privilege to take courses in art, music, and similar 
Ejects is often given. For these studies extra fees are charged as listed 
low. Option is given, however, to pay the college fee of $125 per year, 

lich includes all fees of whatever nature. 

Persemeiter 

Piano lessons, principal, one hour a week $50.00 

Piano lessons, assistant , ™-J™ 

Lessons in Voice • - • • • ■ JJ(-g{ 

Violin lessons, one hour a week • •« wjju 

Sight-seeing, two half-hour lessons a week. ....... ' ™ 

Use of piano, one hour a day * j-™ 

Extra hours - -"- 

Use of room for violin practice ... - < .- ■ < • ■ \ ■ ' *■"* 

Lessons in Art (pencil-drawing, charcod, pen^nd-mk, water- 

^olor, oil, pastel) ten hours per week (cm unit, 36 weeks) 45.00 

Speech, two lessons a week, private, one half hour 4U.W 

Cooking, laboratory * 5M 

Sewing, laboratory ^ 

Swimming, per season . . . if) 00 

Courts in stenography and typewriting • 

Rooms in the living halls are commonly designed *^™^"™ 
rdents. Single rooms, when available, may be assigned upon request, 
charge of thirty dollars per semester is made for single occupancy. 
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COURSE OF STUDY 

Definition of Terms 
The unit of measurement is the high school unit. A unit signjfi a 
the amount of credit given when a class in a given subject meets five tim« 
per week for a year of thirty-six weeks, each class meeting extending ovct 
a period of fifty-five minutes. A student normally studies four subjcoi 
and earns four units per year. 

Numbering of Courses 
Courses are numbered from 1 to 10. An odd number signifies thai 
the course is taught in the first semester; an even number signifies th 
is taught in the second semester. 

ENGLISH 
The objective of the Preparatory School English course is to cultivate 
a love of good literature and to encourage the habit of reading with dis- 
crimination. Emphasis is placed also upon a correct foundation in strec 
turc. punctuation, sentence form, and paragraphing. Standardized tea 
in literature, composition, and grammar, are given from time to time. 

j. 2 First- Year English. The course in literature consists of the 

reading of several classics. The study of mythology is made as a prcpan- 
tion for subsequent work in literature. Constant drill in grammar an; 
frequent themes. Required of all first-year students. 

Daily, both semesters. One-half unit each semester 

3 .4_American Literature. From the Colonial period to 
present. Composition, and continued drill in grammar. Required ( 
second-year students. 

Daily, both semesters. One-half unit each semester. 

LATIN 

The preparatory school course is planned to develop in the studtrt 
the mastery of forms and a concise method of attack which makes tor tie 
accurate translation and intelligent understanding of the classics. 

The first two years are taken by many students who do not conta- 
in the subject. For this reason Latin I and II are arranged so as to i ore 
a well-rounded unit in themselves. The aims are: first, to give the stu 
a grasp of the principles of grammar and language structure which 
he practical in all subsequent language study; second, to increase 
student's ability to understand and appreciate her own language. W 
accomplished through the constant use of grammatical parallels and £ 
phasis on derivation and the important place of the classics inEngU- 
literature; third, to help the student gain a familiarity with the men, ioea> 
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and ideals of one of the world's great dvilizations. Courses 1*2 3-4 sat- 
isfy minimum university entrance requirement* in foreign languages, 

W-Elemkntary Latin. Thorough training on forms. Mast^ 
of simple rules of syntax. Reading of large amount of simple graded 

rials such as myths, play, and stories of Roman h < lV e practice 

in applying grammatical prindples. Writing of easy Latin. 

Daily, both semester*, One-half unit each semester. 

3-4— Caesar. Brief review of elementary forms of syntax. Thor- 
ough drill on subjunctives. Intensive reading of more difficult Latin prep- 

ry to Caesar. Selection from Caesar's Gallic Wars, Writing of 
Latin based on text. Collateral reading and reports. 

both semesters. One-half unit each semester. 



FRENCH 

1-2— Beginning French. Constant practice in oral work through 
dictation, reading, phonograph records. Aural training. Fundamentals 
of grammar. Graded reading, so treated as to attempt to train the student 
to grasp the idea directly from the language itself. Careful presentation 
of new material. 

Daily, both semesters. One-half unit each semester. 

MATHEMATICS 

1-2 — First-Year Algebra. This course includes positive and nega- 
tive numbers, graphs, fundamental operations, linear equations, products, 
factoring, fractions, fractional equations, simultaneous equations, quad' 
ratic equations, verbal problems, ratio and proportion. 

Daily, both semesters. One-half unit each semester. 

3-4 — Plane Geometry. A study of straight line figures, parallels, 
perpendiculars, circles, similar polygons, areas of polygons and circles, 
regular polygons. 

Daily, both semesters. One-half unit each semester. 

HISTORY 

1 — Ancient History. A brief consideration of pre-historic life and 
a study of Greek and Roman life, with two aims; first, that of under- 
standing what history is; and second, to obtain a knowledge of the con- 
tributions of ancient peoples to the peoples of western civilization. Not 
offered in 1933-34. 

Daily, first semester. One-half unit. 

2— Medieval Civilization. A survey of medieval life to the period 
of Louis XIV, with studies of such customs, institutions and personalities 
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as will throw light on the development of modern institutions. Not 
offered in 1933-34. 

Daily, second semester. One- Jul/ unit. 

j.4— Modern European History. An elementary couwe. The 
first half is a study of Western Europe from the rei^n of Louis XIV to 
1789 'international relations as influenced hy dynastic rivalries and I rev* 
lutionarv movements of the period. The second part COVtn from 1789 to 
the Dieaent Political and economic inli traced tn OOOaderal 

Jrtafl al» thc international relations which culminated ... the 

World W 

Daily, both semesters. One-half unit each semester. 

SCIENCE 
Physiology ano Hyq am of the count > l ' ' .' 

aeneral knowledge of the structure and hygjene of the body. It includes 
fSudy of the digests, circulatory, respiratofy. and ncrvou. iy*em 
Fow reaction periods and one laboratory period per week. Continues 
throughout the year. 

Daily, both semesters. One-half unit each semester. 

HOME ECONOMICS 

1— COOKING. Study of the classes of foods and their relation to 
health- preparation of food; meal planning and serving; experimental 
Problems illustrating the underlying principle* of cookery. 

Two class periods and three ttoo-hour laboratory P™^« w ^ t 

first semester. 

2-Sewing. Study and application of the fundamental processe 
gamerTcorXction; Zc of sewing machine; elementary study of textile 
fibers and fabrics with relation to wearing quality. 

Ttoo class periods and three two-hour laboratory P^gJ.^* 

second semester. 

PIANO 

1-2-Elementaky Piano I. Foundation work; Gurlitt Opus |82. 

Bk I Berens, Opus 70; Bcrtini. Opus 166; lx>cschorn t Opus 65, Bk. I, 

Kr.uist:, Opua 25; and additional elementary pieces. 

Two class meetings and five hoars practice per tvee\ : mmMISM 

'^ l s One* quarter unit each semester. 

3,4-ElementaRY Piano IL Lemoine, Opus 37; ^ h ^^ 
65, Bk-II; Divcrnoy, The School of Mechanism; Runs, Two-Part Can 
ons; easy pieces; technic. 

Tu,o class meetings and five hours PJ-^J^* each senaur . 
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VOICE 

1*2— I: 'Any VCHCB I. A study of the fund | breath 

control Mid COTCd tone development. Major and minor scales, arpeggio*, 
phrasing and enunciation. Studies are (elected from Coi aid 

others. 

o class meetings and five hours practice per wee^. 

One-quarter unit each semester. 

iintahy VOICE IL Further at! to tone 

development and breathing- Vocalises from Vaccai, Panorka, Marchesi. 
Simple songs arc chosen from classical and modern composers. 
Two class meetings and five hours practice per wee\. 

One-quarter unit each semester. 

ART 

1 -2 — Graphic Arts. In the beginning course the purpose is to dc 
vclop cloee observation and ease in handling materials through a study of 
casts, interesting arrangements of stilMifc objects and pose sketching. 
Mediums are charcoal, pencil, colored crayons, pen and ink. There is 
practice in lettering to develop skill in drawing single stroke and m 
complex alphabets. Principles of perspective are applied to drawings. 
Instruction is given in the correct use of drafting instruments, rules for 
dimensioning with applications to working drawings. All drawing and 
lettering is dune during the regular studio time. History of Art lectures 
Classic, Medieval and Renaissance Art are given one period each 
week; notebooks and outside readings are required. 

One class meeting and four two*hour studio periods per weei{ t both 
semesters. One-half unit each semester. 

PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
j.,2 — Physical Education. Required of all first'vear students. 
Four periods per wee\, both semesters. One-quarter unit for the year. 

3,4 — Physical Education, Required of all second'year students. 
Four periods per wee\ t both semesters. One-quarter unit for the year. 
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STUDENT REGULATIONS 

Residence halls — Students from out of town arc required in all 
cases, unless residing with near relatives, to occupy rooms in the residence 
halls. Students living on the campus avoid many distraction*, come into 
close contact with the life of the School, and are more likely to regard 
the school work as the one thine: demanding their best efforts. They are 
led to cultivate- a healthy spirit of self-reliance. Not infrequently the 
best and most lasting results of school life are derived from its associations. 

Rules for house students are furnished on entrance. In general, they 
provide for such order and behavior as would be expected in a cultured 
home. The students in the Junior College have student government under 
a constitution adopted by themselves and approved by the Faculty. Prep- 
aratory School pupils are free within the boundaries of the campus in 
recreation hours; when outside the campus they arc chaperoned. 

The rooms are designed to be occupied by two students. An extra 
charge of thirty dollars each semester is made for a single room. All 
rooms are furnished with single beds (3 feet x 6 feet 3 inches), pillows, 
chairs, study tables, chest of drawers, and window shades. The windows 
are 6 x 4 feet; the tops of the cheste of drawers, 3S x 19 inches. Students 
furnish rugs (if desired), bedding curtains, towels, tiap^im and napkin 
ring, cup, for\ t and spoon (for use at spreads and picnics). It is also rcc* 
ommended tliat they provide themselves with a hot-water bottle, an urn- 
hrella, and heavy walking shoes. 

Students are required to care for their own rooms. On days when 
classes are in session the rooms must he clean and in order by eight o'clock. 

As a precaution against fire, the use of matches and electric devices 
is prohibited in students* rooms. Electric plates and irons are provided 
at convenient places. 

Dress — Definite rules for dress arc not prescribed, since dress is ex* 
pressive of individuality. It is suggested, however, that in the selection of 
clothing, two standards be observed: suitability and simplicity. For school 
wear, one-piece dresses of material suited to the season have been found 
satisfactory. The conventional dinner dress has no place in the school 
wardrobe, although students do not wear their school dresses to dinner. 
One or two simple evening dresses for wear at parties arc essential. 
Millinery is not an important problem. The same rule of simplicity and 
suitability applies to shoes. High heels are out of place on the campus 
except for evening. For every day and for walking, plain, well-made 
sports oxfords with low or medium heels are best. 

Clothing which is to be sent to the laundry should be plain. An 
extra charge will be made for all pieces difficult to iron, and for launder- 
ing blouses between December i and April 1. Laundry must be marked, 
in all cases, with woven name (not initial letters) . 
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Absences — Student! are expected to attend all school excreta. Par- 
ents arc requested not to ask that their daughters be excused before the 
work is entirely completed at vacations; such requests arc rarely granted. 
The full work continues to the hour > ing, and full work begins at 

the hour of Opening after winter and spring vacations. 

No student may under any circumstances leave town without per* 
mission previously obtained from the Dean of Women on written request 
of the parent Reasonable week-end absences are allowed. Such requests 
should be addressed directly to the Dean of Women and in ample time 
for correspondence. Frequent absences interfere with the studies and 
,1th of die student concerned and also disturb the work of other stu- 
eriously diminishing the efficiency of the instructors. 

Guests Parents who come to inspect the School, or who bring their 
daughters to the School, arc particularly welcome. When notified in ad- 
vance, the School makes arrangements for the entertainment of friends of 
students not to exceed three days at one time. At Commencement, only 
guests of seniors can be received. Students arc not excused from any 
regular school duty on account of guests, 

Allowances— Extravagance in the use of money is discouraged. Par' 
ents are urged to give their daughters a reasonable monthly allowance. 
A college branch of the local bank is maintained for the benefit of student 
depositors. 

Telephones — The use of the telephone is restricted, in the interest 
of students. All conversations are limited to parents and confined to rec- 
reation hours. Communication by telephone or telegraph is subject to 
approval by the Dean of Women. 

Express and telegrams— All express and telegrams should be sent in 
care of the School and should be prepaid to avoid delay. 

Permissions— Special requests for permissions of any kind should 
come from the parent to the Dean of Women direct, not thremgh A* 
student. Until written request has teen made to the Dean ™*J*«* 
answer has been received parents should not consent to requests by 
pupils, involving suspension of School regulations. 

Secret societies-All secret societies are forbidden. 

Swofcng-No student may smoke while under the jurisdiction of 
the school. 









REGISTER OF STUDENTS 

FOR THE YEAR 1932*33 

GRADUATES, JUNE, 1952 
Junior CMlcgc 

Anderson, Louise Corning, In 

Anderson, Lucy West Liberty, low* 

Austin, Dorothy . . . Chicago 

Ballstadt, Gretchen ..... . . Merrill, Wii> 

Bell Mary Dam 

VBrainerd, Mary, , , , M.irqiu-ttc, Mid 

y/ Byers, Laura , Shannon 

V^Christcnsen, Iner. Oakcs, N. D, 

v Campbell, Diana . . Mount Carroll 

^enske, Louise Chicago 

^Frederick, Lois Savanna 

V Gray, Lucile . . . . , , .Mount Carrull 

Grisso, Vada Lanark 

v Halstead, Marana , Brookston, Ind. 

Johnson, Bernice Savanna 

^Johnson, Dorothy , . Savanna 

Luscombe, June Blue Isla: 

V^Mercer, Melva Corning Iowa 

V Petty, Irma . , , . . Mount Carroll 

. Porter, Elinor Blue Island 

v/Phillips, Qucsta Mount Carroll 

\ Richardson, Ruth Chicago 

:haeffer, Dorothea Kenosha, Wis, 

V Sherman, Marjorie. Oak Park 

V^Sincox, Marjorie ....,".,. Warren 

v Schmaling, Esther , Mount Carroll 

*' Turnbaugh, Mary Mount Carroll 

^ Turnbaugh, Emily , Mount Carroll 

Van Buskirk, Irma. Villa Park 

vWaltace, Elaine Oak Park 

*f Wocrfel, Jessie A. . . .Sturgeon Bay, Wis. 

^ Williams, Dorothy . Savanna 

Wolf, Dorothy Lanark 

Young, Helen L .Sioux Falls, S. D. 

Academy 
^ Avery, Ann Chillicothe 

Chamberlin, Frances Chicago 

Crounse, Elouise . .Madison, Wis. 

Downer, June Muscatine, Iowa 

VHaeger, Barbara Dundee 

Higgins, Faith Chicago 
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Jensen, Eleanor . . 
Meyer, Frederick* 

V Olson, Marmot 



Chicago 

. Chicago 

^/PIous, Shirley..,. ratfe, Wk 

-o. Adding <B ]lWigi 

Smith, Dorothy, , Midland, Mich. 

Yeom.. rtnide, St. Joseph, Mich. 

JUNIOR COLLEGE, 1952-33 

Senior Class 

Allen, Ramona , , Moling 

Ayting, Jacqueline Kalamazoo, Mf 

Bliss, Elizabeth Flossmoor 

Borop, Lillian Lanark 

Campbell, Helen ' n t Carroll 

Cottingham, Ruth Bloomington, Wis. 

Dcrrer, Ruth Lanark 

Enyleking, Florence . . , Mount Carroll 

Frisscll, Janette . . . . .Clinton, Iowa 

Gsell, Virginia Mount Carroll 

Hamilton, Mary Dixon 

Hamilton, Cordelia Mount Carroll 

Lctz, Ruth Crown Point, fad, 

Maginnis, Virginia Chicago 

Mershon, Mildred Mount Carroll 

Strahl, Marion. . . .Madison, Wis. 

Strauch, Mary Katherine Mount Carroll 

Traer, Marcia Vinton, Iowa 

Waring, Mary Elizabeth. Savanna 

Warner, Myra Alice -Dixon 

Junior Class 

Baker, Helen. • Des Moines, Iowa 

Bannoff, Edith - • ■ - ;y \ Savamu 

Barnes, Betty Jean Des Moines. Iowa 

Beard, Margaret. --•••- Au ^f u 

Beck, Winifred ^^ J^i* 

Black, Louise Perry Iowa 

Bogg, Helen - ■ • ■ ; > C ™?f 

Bra^an, Grace £T^iftfc 

Brown, Irene - - ■ - •- ■■ ••- •*?'»» X?7 

Card, Helen . . ■ &** Ra P ld5 ' {Jich. 

Carpenter^ora 1 ™ M ™^± 
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Farnham, Kathleen . . . S&vanj 

Fields, Martha jane South Bend, Ind. 

Fisher, Alice Crown Point, Ind. 

Frit:, Ruby Mount Carroll 

Hanson, Rosalie. Lexington, Ky 

Hawkins, Louise Danville 

Hcincmann, Helen Merrill, Wis. 

Higgins, Constance . Chicago 

Higgins, Faith Chicago 

Hocum, Gcnevra Newell, Iowa 

Hoffman, Martha Jane Clinton, Iowa 

Holloway, Virginia Detroit, Mich. 

Keim, Lucille Mount Carroll 

Kelly, Marion Amarillo, Texas 

Kramer, Greta Montfort, Wis. 

Lambie, Judy* . . Amarillo, Texas 

Langhornc, Lois . Berwyn 

Larson, Dorothy . . . . Chicago 

Larson, Florence Mount Carr 

Leimbach, Mary Beason 

Leslie, Mary Alice . ■ Winnctka 

Lower, Irma Lanark 

Luther, Man- * • ■ .Perry, Iowa 

Mattoon, Florence Evanston 

McCrum, Lorraine Boyden, Iowa 

Mercer, Melva. * . - Corning, Iowa 

Miller, Regina ... Rcnwick, Iowa 

Morthland, Dorothy Hammond, Ind. 

Osburn, Arlinc . . - - Savanna 

Owen, Harriet Mount Carroll 

Pierce, Alyce Aurora 

oiy, Marjoric Rochester, Ind. 

Petty, Vivian . , . . Mount Carroll 

Pinckney, Betty. .... . Oak Park 

Pratt, Sue Chicago 

Rictdyk, Kathryn. Muskegon, Mich. 

Schneider, Florence Mount Carroll 

Schneider. Frances - Mount Carroll 

Schnepf, Arlo Alvord Iow.i 

Sykcs, Jane • ■ Benton Harbor, Mich. 

WeicW, Gladys Mount Carroll 

Whetstone, Joan ■ • -Lapeer, Mich, 

Wilcox, Virginia - .^ 

Willard, Amy Plymouth, Wis. 

Williams, Naomi Shelbyvillc, Ind. 
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Woodward. Ruth Bciwvn 

Worth, Helen /^^JJ 

Wuifing. Kathcnne , ; 

Zcrfass.Ja Algona, Iowa 

Sophomore Class 

Basiger, Barnctta . , _ Chicago 

Blackmail, Elizabeth Whitewater, Wis. 

Carstens, Dorothy. Ackley,' Iowa 

F ,yram, Marilyn lidvidcre 

Harvey, Margaret Fremont, Neb. 

Higgins, Grace Chicago 

Johnson, Esther Jane . . Cedar Rapids, Ir 

LePelky, Priscilla Highland Park 

Miller, Dorothy 

Plant, Marion . . . . Highland I' 

Salmon, Marion , Beloit, Wis. 

Sims* Ann Frankfort, Ind. 

Sleight, Helen Battle Creek, Mich. 

Summerville, Frances , , Harvey 

Tipton, Bessie . . Seward, Neb. 

Wahl, Elizabeth Whcaton 

Freshman Class 

Baker, Justina Saint Charles 

Blair, Frances Peoria 

Brindis, Ruth • Milwaukee, Wis. 

Coleman, Mary Chicago 

Cooper, Marjoric Gassaway, West Virginia 

Fergus, Elisabeth. . . Van Wert, Ohio 

Fob, Elisabeth • Chicago 

Giles, Eugenia - - ^hi^go 

Goldberg, Dorinc ♦ ■ - • Chicago 

Henry, Mary • • ■• - •• c ™»8° 

Henszey, Elizabeth Oconomowoc Wis, 

Hoffman, Mildred ■ ^™ ca « 

laelin, Anna jane -Chicago 

Jacobs, Dorothy Minneapolis^ Minn. 

Keck, Jeanne " -■ Chicago 

{—.Elizabeth ■ -—^CS; 

MacKinnon, Helen Wa^ato^W* 

Mackcmer, Mary Olive • • • JfariQ 

McNab, Bobbie '*" 
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McNab, Marjorie _ Piano 

Nichols, Alice | r 

Ofde, Eleanor Minneapolis Minn 

Pious, Elaine Kenosha, 

Pylc,Mary Birmingham, Mich" 

Srtook, Eleanor . . \ 

Turner, Edith p, 

eler, Nancy p 

Wilson, Annette Mikvauk, 



PREPARATORY SCHOOL 

Second Year 

Becker, Martha i 

Claypool, Virginia. o V, 

r, Helen . . , l ■ on, I i 

Page, Jane 1 

Smith, Eleanor ...... A Jlinton, Iowa 

Viernow, Mildred ( Chicago 

First Year 

Birkctt, Ellen ... P- 

Dudley, Eleanor . . . Chi 

Hanson, Helen. .... Oak Part 

iter, Joan . Berwyn 

Mackemer, Betty Pi 

Moore, Kathryn ... Chicago 

Murray. Barbara Chi 

Page, Margaret . . . . Peoria 

Rickctts, Cornelia . . Chicago 

Robins, Elisabeth Highland Park, Mich. 

Sorenaon, Norma Jean Park Ridge 

Speed, Patricia Highland I 



SPECIAL STUDENTS 

Campbell. Thomaj . Mount 

Hostetter, Maralene . . ■ .Mount Carroll 

Mildred Chadwick 

Stakcmillcr, Kathchnc . Mount Carmll 

Urkov, Shirley . . Chi 

Zugschwerdt, Elaine Chadwiek 
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GENERAL lNI'ORMA'l I 



SUMMARY OF ATTENDANCE 
i932'J3 



Junior Colluc;i! 
U^/^'t Division 
niori 

Juniors , i 

Loiter Divitfon 

Suphumnrca- ... . . 15 
Freshmen 29 



Fitm semester Second semester T^ei Total 



20 
57 



Total in Junior College 12 1 



Preparatory Bckooi 

Second Year , . 
First year 



6 

1" 



Total in Vruv. SCHOOL ... 16 
Special Students 4 

Grand Total Ml 



19 
61 

16 

27 

15 



5 
12 

17 

6 

M5 



20 
62 

16 
SO 



12H 



6 

12 

18 

6 



GEOGRAPHICAL DISTRIBUTION 

Illinois 91 

Iowa 

Michigan 1 3 

Wisconsin , 13 

Indiana 

Mmn< ■ ' 

Nebraska 2 

Texas 

Ran au 
Kentucky 

Ohio ... * 

West Virginia I 

152 
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Feb. 4 Club Night. 

Feb. 5 LaBoheme, Records and Lecture Rectal, Miss Marjorie Schobd. 

Feb. 1 1 Vaudeville, Dramatic Club Members and Student*. 

Feb. 12 'The History of Tapestries," Reverend Fr. Quigley. 

Feb. 14 Tomford Harris, Pianist. 

Feb. 18 Senior Promenade. 

Feb, 19 Colonial Costume Recital, Poetry and Music. 

Feb. 25 Swimming Meet, 

Feb. 26 Orchestra Concert. 

Mar. 4 Club Night. 

Mar 5 Vespers, Dr. Irving Maurer, President of Beloit College. 

Mar. 11 Open Night. 

Mar. 12 "Autumn Crocus/* Reading by Miss Josephine Nicoll, Frccport. 

Mar. 18 Irish Fair. 

Mar. 19 Vespers, Y.W.C.A 

Mar. 25 Class Night. 

Mar. 26 Recital, Miss Marjorie Schobel and Mr. Paul Jones, 

30 'The American Theatre Today and Tomorrow." Joseph Wood Krutch. 

April 1 Whitney Trio. 

April 2 Vespers, President Wilcox. 

Apnl 3 One-act Plays of the Play Production Clasa. 

April 22 Club Night. 

April 29 Sophomore Promenade. 

April 30 Music Lecture with Records, Miss Elizabeth Schuster. 

May 6 Open Night. 

May 7 Vesper*. President Wilcox. 

May 8 "The Cradle Song," The Dramatic Club. 
May 9 Frances Shirncr Memorial Service. 

May 10 Founder's Day. 

May 13 Preparatory School Informal Party, 
May 14 Cantata, The Glee Club. 
May 20 May Fete. 
May 21 Poetry Recital. 
May 27 Open Night. 
May 28 Recital, Speech Department. 

June 3 Junior'Scnior Banquet. 

Freshman-Sophomore Dance. 

June 4 Commencement Service, President Wilcox. 

President's Reception. 

Vesper Sen 

Class Sing. 

June 5 Reception and Exhibit — 
Department of Art. 
Department of Home Economics. 
School and Reunion Picnic. 
Recital, Students of Department of Music. 
June 6 Eightieth Annual Commencement. 

Address, Dean George Alan Works, the University of Chicago. 
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Page 

ADMISSION 

tunior College . 28 
'reparatory School 68 

Aim 

Junior College . 14 

Preparatory School 68 

Algebra 62, 71 

Aft Coi! 

iunior College 43 
Preparatory School 73 

Astronomy * • 61 

Alumnae Association 85 

BIOLOGICAL SCIENCES 36 

Botany ► * • 36 

Business Procedures , • 62 

CALENDAR for 1933*34 7 

Calendar of Events, 1932-33 83 

Certificate Course in Piano 50 

Certificate Course in Speech Art*. . 53 

Changing Courses 54 

Chemistry 61 

Clothing 39 

Commercial Art . . 4* 

Composition 56, 5 

Cooking 38 

Courses of Instruction 

Junior College 35 

Preparatory School 70 

Cultural Resources • . . 21 

DESIGN J* 

Dickerson Art Gallery 20, 83 

Drama -■ * 4 

Drawing ..„,...*.... • - 43 

Dropping Courses * • 34 

ECONOMICS 64 

Education . • • 64 

English Language Courses 

junior College 56 

Preparatory School 70 

Equipment 

Expenses • 31.68 

Events, Calendar of 1932-33 ..... 83 

Evolution 36 

FACULTY X 

Foods 39 



French Courses 

{unior College .... 59 

'reparatory School 71 

Fundamental* of Speech 54 

GARMENT C . . 39 

General Information 19 

Geography ^ 

Geometry 62, 7 1 

Glee Club '48 

Graduates, 1932 77 

Graduation Requirement* 29 

Graphic Arts .......... 41 

Green Curtain Dramatic Club. . 24, 54 
Guidance 20 

HARMONY 47 

Health V) 

Heredity . . . *>(, 

Historical Statement 13 

History Course « 

Junior College .............. 65 

Preparatory School ........... 71 

Home Economics Courses 

Junior College JS 

Preparatory School 72 

LANGUAGE and Literature 56 

Latin Courses 

Junior College St 

Preparatory School , , 70 

Lettering 44 

Library Science . 60 

Literary Interpretation 

Location M 

MARKING System 29 

Mathematics Courses 

Junior College 62 

Preparatory School 71 

Modeling 4 * 

Music Appreciation 48 

Music Fundamental* *' 

Music History 4 - 

NEW TESTAMENT History.... 66 

ORGANIZATION « 

Orchestra 45 
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PAINTING ..,.♦.. 44 

Perspective A * 

Phytic*! Education 

I unior College S7 

Preparatory School 73 

Physics 61 

Physiology 

Junior College ■ 3<> 

Preparatory School , . . . . 72 

Piano 

Junior College 49 

Preparatory School 72 

Play Production JJ 

Preparatory School * 68 

Psychology • • • • 67 

Public School Music *2 

REGISTER of Students 76 

Regulation* for Students 74 

Religion, History of ....... 66 

Religious Life 19 



SCHOLARSHIPS and Awards. . . 30 

Secretarial Studio .,,.., 6} 

Sewing ...... 39 

Sociology * 67 

Spanish Courses . 60 

Speech Courses 53 

Stenography 63 

Student Organisation! 2) 

Student Register , 76 

Student Regulations 74 

TRIGONOMETRY 62 

Trustees . 8 

Typewriting . , . 63 

VIOLIN . . . , . . . 50 

Voice Course* 

Junior College 50 

Preparatory School 71 

WITHDRAWAL 33 
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ENDOWMENTS 

France* Shimer Junior College ia in particular need of extending its 

endowment resource*, and appeals to friend* to be mindful of the varied 

vices which have been rendered to the cause of education for young 

women and the meager financial endowment by means of which this has 

i done. 

There is pressing need, also, for gifts and bequests for scholarships 
that will aid worthy young women to secure an education. Friends of 
Frances Shirncr Junior Colleges are urged to remember the great value 
which a relatively small amount of money when invested has for such 
purposes. 

The accounts are audited by Lybrand, Ross Brothers and Mont- 
gomery, chartered public accountants, of New York, Pittsburgh, Phila- 
delphia, and Chicago, 

FORM OF BEQUEST FOR ENDOWMENT 
I give and bequeath to the Trustees of The Frances Shirncr Academy 
of the University of Chicago, located at Mount Carroll, Carroll County, 

Illinois, the sum of $— to be invested for the permanent 

endowment of the Academy. 



FORM OF BEQUEST FOR SCHOLARSHIP 
I give and bequeath to the Trustees of The Frances Shimer Academy 
of the University of Chicago, located at Mount Carroll, Carroll County, 
Illinois, the sum of $ to be invested and called the 

__ . , Scholarship. 

FORM OF BEQUEST FOR GENERAL PURPOSES 

1 bequeath to my executors the sum of — 

dollars, in trust, to pay over the same — -~ — — • *>* 

after my decease, to the person who, when the sum is payable, shall act 
as Treasurer of Frances Shimer Academy of the University of Chicago, 
located in Mount Carroll. Illinois, to be applied to the uses and purpose, 
of said Institution as directed by its Trustees. 

(This form may be wed for beque,U for endowment *nd *hohr,Hip purpose* ibo.) 
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